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THE EXECUTION OF THE CONTROJANNI. 


From the Papers of a Bavarian Officer, in the Monthly Magazine, 
m for February. 


After having commanded for several months a detachment in La. 
conia, I was returning on the 20th of January, 1836, to my garri- 
son town, Nauplia. It was evening when I approached the gate, 
through the suburb or Pronia, and turned my weary steed towards 
the fertress. My attention was y excited by an infantry 
piquet, which I perceived at the lower end of the glacis. A lofty 
object, at which various groups of — were gazing with silent 
curiosity, seemed to be the cause of this military precaution. To 
see videttes posted there, on the usual promenade of the Nauplians, 
denoted something e i eA on, agd found the objectin 
question was @ i The sentries paced sullenly to and fro, 
and when I enquired the meaning of these preparations, I received 
this answer :—' To-morrow morning the Controjanni are to be be- 
headed, and we are obliged to do duty here with loaded arms, lest 
the people should earry off * proven thing in the night.” 

At this time the name of Controjanni was but too well known in 
Greece. The seven brothers to whom it belonged were at the head 
of a formidable band of robbers, who, more especially in the years 
1834 and 1835, were the terror of the Morea, rendering the roads 
unsafe, plundering whole hamlets, and murdering the inhabitants.— 
Cruelties and atrocities, horrible as any that attended the persecu- 
tions of the early Christi were perpetrated by the Controjanni 
upon their compatriots @fid the professors of the same religion as 
themselves. Women and | were slaughtered with cir- 
cumstances of infernal brutality, children impaled, men tortured, and 
the bodies of the victims often mutilated in the most revolting man- 
ner. did these banditti vr. to escape the hands of jus- 
tice; but they were at last surprised by the gensdarmes while plua- 
dering a house at Vostiza ; and, after a desperate resistance, the sev- 
en brothers were secured alive by their conquerers. ‘They were con- 
fined sometime in Fort Palamides, and brought to trial; two were 
sentenced to imprisonment for life in chains, and five condemned to 
die. 
This sentence should have been executed several months previous- 
ly ; but Greek obstinacy and a Palikar point of honour had found 
means to defer the catastrophe, and even resorted to murder for the 
purpose of preventing it: for, great as had been the joy of the 
whole country at the capture of the Controjanni, and loudly and 
universally as their execution had at first been demanded, according 
to the notions of the Greeks, it was an affront to the national honour 
to doom these heroes to suffer by the guillotine. The Controjanni 
were all at once Palikari; they had fought for the liberation of the 
country ; they had lived as freemen ; as such, as Grecks, they ought 
to die; they ought to be shot, not executed like the contemptible 
malefactors of other countries, by the “‘carmagnola”—the name 
given by the Greeks to the guillotine. , 

These and similar expressions were current, more particularly at 
Nauplia, where the execution was to take place. Remonstrances 
were made; the authorities were solicited to change the mode of 
death ; but, all being found of no avail, on the day previous to that 
fixed for carrying into effect the sentence of the law, the execution- 
er, brought for the purpose from Athens, was assassinated by a Greek 
in his lodgings. Owing to the fraternal sympathy of the Greeks, 
the murderer escaped detection. 


In consequence of this Palikar feat, and for the want of another 
executioner the criminals gained a reprieve, but no alteration was 
made in their sentence. In spite of remonstrances, the government 
seemed now to persevere the more stedfastly in the fulfilment of its 
intentions. An executioner, however, was not easily to be found. 
Under the circumstances of the case, this will not appear surprising, 
especially to those who know the detestation of every Greek for 
this office. The want was at length supplied. A black living at 
Athens undertook to perfyym the task, if an adequate remuneration 
were offered, and he were allowed two assistants. He was promised 
one thousand drachmas (about three hundred and fifty florins) ; two 

* criminals confined in the fortress, and Mahometans like himself, were 
willing to serve as assistants, on condition that, after they had done 
the duty, they should be set at liberty and allowed to go to Turkey. 
These terms were granted. At Athens the master made some ex- 

perieness with the guillotine kept there, and soon afterwards arrived 

king’s ship inthe harbour of Nauplia, with his men, under a 

strong escort, to execute the Controjanni. 

Such was the purpose for which the fatal machine was erccted 
before the gate of the town. 


It was scarcely light on the morning of the 2ist of January, be- 
fore I was outside the walls of the fortress, to be a spectator of the 
bloody drama. At the place of execution, as well as in the town it- 
self, se arrangements were made for the maintenance of or- 
der and security. Two battalions of infantry formed a close square 
about the guillotine; a squadron of hulans was stationed close by ; 
and the mouths of the cannon protruded from the batteries of Fort 
Palamides. prodigious concourse of people thronged the place, 
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but exhibited rather an anxious expectation of the event, than any 
meas fas gictnem ef tnmeation, Wt detiragd ve wp the co 
u e rm 0 e, let down drew up the axe, 
callemmsd the pit formed immediately behind the scaffdld, and 
covered with linen, which was destined for the reception of the 


The eyes of the multitude were intently fixed on the closed door of 
the fortress, at which the delinquents were to be ht forth one 
after another. At length there appeared a division es, 
andan their midst a Controjanni heavily ironed. The troops opened 
their ranks to make way for the youngest of the five brothers, a lad 
of sixteen or cigh , and of mild aspect, who entered and ascen. 
ded the scaffold. An awful silence ensued. His irons were taken 
eff, and he was delivered, with his hands bound behind him, to the 
executioner, who led him to the guillotine. The culprit walked to 
the fatal machine without hesitation, then turned his faee towards the 
multitude, and broke the awful silence by thie tremulous appeal, ‘‘ For. 
give me, brothers!” 

* of tongues replied as with one voice, ‘‘ We do forgive 
ee.” 


* Forgive me, brothers! I have notbeen the worst. I was forced 
to do what I did. Furgive me, so. will God forgive you!” , 

“* We do forgive thee !” was again the thundering reply of the mul. 
titude, in which the Greek troops themselves joined, and were rep. 
rimanded for so doing. Meanwhile the plamk to which the criminal 
had been bound was brought into an horizontal position; a slight 
movement of the black was followed by the rattling of the axe, and 
the dull sound of a falling substance; a stream of ‘blood spirted be. 
tween the posts of the guillotine—the wretched youth was no more. 
The body was loosed from the plank, and tumbled into the pit, into 
which the head had already fallen. ‘s he executioners jocosely made 
their remarks, wiped the blood from the fore part of the machine, and 
a es the second victim. 

gain the space encompassed by the troops opened, and the next 
youngest of the brothers ascended, A gloomy ni the blood-stained 
scaffold. He too cried, ‘“* Forgive me, brothers !” 

The black with perfect indifference, let fall the fatal knife, and the 
second criminal had ceased to live. 

The third, a mean-looking little man of about thirty, mounted ‘the 
scaffold with a boldness which somewhat daunted the executioner 
himself. When, however, he was fastened to the plank, wet with 
the blood of his brothers, his audacity forsook him ; he begged for a 
delay of a few moments, as he had important disclosures to make. 
An mee of justice, and the commandant of the troops went up 
to him. 

“ The band of the Controjanni,” began the criminal, “ has hid pro- 
digious treasures; I am ready to show you where to find them, if 

| you will spare my life.” 

This exordium he repeated in the most verbose manner; but of 
course no attention could be paid toit. Amidst the most abject en. 
treaties to spare his life were made preparations which brought his 
neck under the axe; he then begged leave to speak toa clergyman. 
A priest approached; the sufferer delivered to him a small purse, and 
whispered a few words, which Father Dimitri thought fit to keep to 
himself. The black now grew impatient; to no purpose the culprit 
implored; to no purpose he repeated over and over again the 
word *‘ treasures ;” the executioner hadno mercy, and away rolled 
his head to the corpses of his brothers. 

Next came the fourth of this worthy fraternity, a hardened sinner, 
who would not hear of a clerg Without uttering a word, he 
stepped with a scornful smile upon the scaffold, spat in the face of 
the black, and was just about to place himself in the necessary po- 
encase when the sun majestically rose above the horizon into the se- 
rene sky. 

So overpowered was the criminal by this sight, that he sank, as if 
thunderstruck, to the ground, and with his face turned towards the 
luminary, he addressed his last prayer to Heaven. 

“*So,” whispered an eparch from Arcadia to me, “have many of 
his fellow-creatures knelt before him ; so has many a mother begged the 
lives of her children, and many a maiden thim te spare ber 
honour—but in vain. Perhaps he may find the Almighty more merci- 
ful than he has been here.” 

In this manner did the people express their thoughts, and there 
was need of such recollections in order not to be moved toa pity 
which, in this instance, would have been thrown away. Presently, 
without having uttered a single word, the fourth of the brothers lay 
a corpse among corpses. 

Once more the door of the fortress opened for the last of | the Con- 
trojanni. This, the eldst of the family,a short wild-looking man, 
from thirty-six to forty years old, was the real chief of the band, and, 
according to the aceounts of the Greeks, in every respect a monster. 
The moment he appeared in sight, bitter execrations against him 
were heard among the crowd; but the profoundest silence soon en- 
sued. The ranks opened fora fifth time, and, with light step, as 
though going to a dance, Controjanni entered the enclosure. Tho 
fetters were removed from his legs, and the executioner and his men 
—_ ready to receive their victim from the hands of the gens- 

armes. 
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From the Liverpool Courier. London, sir; where J should think you have never been, or you 


KNOW YOUR MAN. have learned more manners.” 


“Good !” said Ned Roder, who, with a couple of his friends, formed 








would 





oN | the Liverpool portion of the company. ‘‘ The metropolitan has the bet- 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. | ter of the begun.” 
| sé ” : rT; er 
There formerly lived in Liverpool a family named Roder, which was 5 — ee i ae am bagman, “from London, direct? 
reputed to be exceedingly wealthy, and which cut some figure both in = Thos &, Selah gmap a ; ; 
the borough and in the circumjacent districts. Mr. Roder was an ex- at is strange!” replied the other. ‘A long journey to take on 


: : : : horseback, when there is the mail all the way. There could have been 
tensive ship owner, and he dealt largely to Africa and the West Indies. bp ws rset y ! ; 
With him te splandot of his family an a, ra on his demis o, the house nae 3 FP as this is mail night: Dees not the mail arrive to- 
went into confusion and the whole family departed to dwell on an estate The last questi : 
: . : ar question was addressed to the waiter, who had just entered 
which 4! or - : eneenenes “or taradbeos — os 7 ye ei with the fuwl and claret. He replied in the affirmative. 
ty, they we p neres ] pry } od eens oP “* As to travelling by the mail,” observed the stranger with a laugh, 
a or oe.4 sees sll. ki Bre ssidutins ton Clim etbal af G rata “few persons do that who have nags of their own; as to time, it must 
— po ae age “3 f the ane shane alld wd wane be a bagman’s horse and a bagman’s pace that will not beat the mail.” 
at bald mas ars apap ve “ Bravo !” exclaimed Ned Roder, and “ Bravo!’ echoed his compa- 
buck of the first water, somewhat wild, and as he had been once or | |... 
tbpeens y Saar or noe arg in those days,) he affected the man- “‘T don’t like the mail,” pursued the stranger, “ there’s no safety in it. 
— ns : The western mail was robbed last week again. The highwaymen have 
_On Christmas-eve, in the year of grace 1735, a party of about six or coulis ox hack dake tin enatia.* 
eight PWeren nee ee ee ent of rte ae at the | & At the mention of highwaymen the bagmen all looked grave. ‘“ And 
cop oF Wrenn ees: + eS See principe inn | you think there’s more safety on horseback,’”’ said he of the purple 
Liverpool, and the circumstance of _ being the only tec Rory fo aa wllin cater 
the town gave it great business and importance. From its ya +s ~¥ 
Londen teal. cout ani sided eulesia-ceolks and completed the jo urney ca depends much on the sort of horse, and not less on the sort of 
to and from the metropolis in five days, “ willing.” were “You're ae oe ae : " 
. . : ‘ ght again,” said Ned Roder, with a laugh; for the stran- 
a other aa ve page ag per rte eg and ry but ger’s easy, reckless manner, his avowal that he came from the metropo- 
: (panty asa 4 cer srlpeta ‘ded thele ree < Pe oe hide 9 rs lis, and perhaps his cinnamon-coloured velvet coat, buff inexpressibles, 
Fe . — aon cies aan dna gaat hee at tthe Teles jauntily strapped boots, which had an air of gaiety even through the 
urnpikes. 9 Sere ® = 4 ~reppeenbesides: : t. | ‘mud, and the deep gold embroidery of his cuffs and of the edges of his 
On the evening to which we have allude 7 the snow was falling fast coat and vest, had won the heart of the youth. “ I know well,” continu- 
without, and, asthe darkness thickened, “silence settled deep endetil’ | ed he, “that there is something iu the quality of the horse, at least, 
yes i pon ap ar eens a tose tomers Sa whateverahere may be in that of the rider. Our family are all at our 
rom Cn Sap Senne The ancy Bcc ed oF were exceeding~ | house in the country, as we have a party from Scotland and Manchester 
y ke of = eye an A tg ae of as of Nenam ap on a visit. The young man proceeded to relate how the Christmas fes- 
— ey desi weed stanton i ene teem ae ee. - tivities interfered with his business-habits, for which his father was an- 
pare Re > te : it Gus over eae pen a Smeal gry at him; and how he had that day ridden to town, about mid-day, 
lothi we es nee een m8 , “re a onde o~ addlo-ba oo hi h when he was joined on the road by a very ill-looking fellow, whose ap. 
~ereay BS a 9 ty ng holeteve aad seddle-Dage, which, pearance he did not like at all, but whom he shook off by fairly outriding 
being duly deposited, and the snow bespotted upper garments cast aside, him.” 
ae Rie Bag te ® ruddy per abe whoee business had The stranger did not appear to listen te this story at all, but, at its 
ares ch thed Swan iam ee ad's adie sided + conclusion, he burst into a loud laugh, and seemed highly delighted. 
, 1 eng stored. Hi tired i ots SA wai hin ge This led to a conversation on horses, in which the stranger distinguished 
ae io bi 4 ; mall light a di tin ante baaeed 1 met. 4, | himself byhis knowledge of the subject. Ned praised his mare, and the 
vee his 7 r “a hat as os - er =" a sates ~ hi ‘ones stranger praised his gelding, till at length each expressed a desire to see 
t bis richly te ae » and, ashe opened his surcoat the steed of the uther. The stranger said he was going to feed his horse, 
and shook off the snow, he displayed a rich dress laced, lapelled, and and they could visit the table together. 
ruffled in the fashion ha pe His bespattered beots and flushed “You stop here to-night, I presume,” said the stranger, as they pass- 
face showed that he had n fast if not far, while the lightness of od ecttinn titenkited ithe who carried two lamps 
his outer equipment indicated that he cared more for his clothes than _ phn : ; 


hi “No,” replied Ned. “I must wend my way home anon. I have to 
ye gprs. iS carry thither some money, which was shut out of the bank to-day, and we 
The hostler addressed the traveller, as he took from him his coat and | don’t consider it safe to leave any considerable quantity of cash in our 
hat, ‘Shall I bring in your holsters, sir?” counting-h :se.”” 
“No, hang them up with the saddle.”’ 


‘ Shall \ ou be heavily burthened ?”’ asked the stranger. 

“No; about a hundred and ten pieces, and a couple of hundreds in 
notes.” 

“T bope you are well armed.” 

“Why, of course;” replied Ned, “nobody moves along the road 
without pistols, but I shall truastto my mare. The nights are not dark 
just now, and, once in the saddle, I shall go the pace I can tell you, and 
he must be well mounted that stops my Fanny when once she’s in her 
career.” 

“A fine beast, certainly,” said the stranger, examining Fanny in all 
her points with the minuteness of a practised and accurate judge. Ned 
Roder, in turn, was loud in his praises of the stranger’s gelding—a 
“gallant gray;” and the two returned to the comfortable room which 
they had quitted, mutually in love with each other’s charger. 

It was now past eight o’clock. We said silence had settled on the 
community of Li . This had been the case for some time past, 
for it must be remembered that our forefathers were not such inveterate 


A purple-faced bagman winked at his neighbor, and regarded the 
new comer with contempt, as one unused to the customs of the road. 

“Feed 0’ corn for your horse, sir?—fine gelding that o’ your’s, sir,” 
said the ostler, again addressing the stranger. 

“I'll feed him myself,” observed the latter, who had by this time 
taken off his upper garments and seated himself carelessly in a comforta- 
ble position near the fire. 

‘Send boots ?” asked the waiter, lingering. 

“ till ’'ve been to the stable,” replied the stranger, ‘but send in 
a cold fowl and a jug of claret withas much despatch as you can muster.” 


The purple faced bagman again looked at his neighbor and winked. 
That any one should be se simple as to take cold meat and cold claiet 
after riding in such bitter weather, seemed to him as little better than an 
indication of lunacy. 

“MayI ask oe i you are from?” said the bagman, by way of 
— a bantering conversation, for which his fraternity were and are 
amous. 


a snienniiitesiaaeteasl SS 








revellers, as we are in these march of mind days. More than “a dark 
The stranger, with a broad and unabashed stare, replied, ‘‘ I am from hour or twain” had passed, and, though it was Christmas-eve, and the 
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“yulo clog” butned brightly in many a mansion, from which issued the 
sounds of mirth, yet as the snow was fast falling, and the glare of gas 
had never yet beamed upon the rough pavement of Castle-street or Jog- 
gler-street, there was but little invitation for even the most inveterate 
roysterers to stir abroad. Probably in some of these streets that were 
tenanted by the wealthy a few shivering wretches broke the silence by 
singing a carol, but, generally, the avenues were deserted, and not a 
movement was visible along the quiet vistas. In those. days, indeed, 
there was scarcely any busigess after four o’clock, and, at this seasen of 
the year, commerce seemed to be ice-bound, like the ponds in the vi- 
cinity. Liverpool was then a-pleasant place, and its wealthy merchants 
paid their lazy and saucy clerks munificently, and a thriving community 
fattened upon the gains of men, who-brought with them gold and ivory 
and bags full of Portugal pieces as the returns of trifling adventures.— 
But this isa digression, and for-which we erave pardon. 

Roder had been tempted to stay somewhat longer than he ought to 
have — seeing that he had somewhat of value to convey with him. 
The were never safe in those days. Most men travelled on horse- 
back; and a man who had takea the road unarmed would have been 
deemed mad. As not only bagmen but all other classes of individuals, 
who could raise a nag, travelled on horseback, footpads and highway- 
men were very common; and no individual who had been much addicted 
to journeying but had some road adventure to relate. Roder was some- 
what of a bon vivant, but, as he had full six miles to ride along a lonely 
road, he now determined to tear himself from his jolly companions.— 
‘« Besides,’”’ said he to one of them who wished to detain him, “ there 
will be merry-making at home, snap “dragons and I know not what. I 
must take the road.” 

“Tt is prudently resolved,” said the stranger. ‘‘ What sort of tools 
have you got?”’ 

Ned pointed to his horse-pistols, which were hung against the wall 
near his hat. 

The stranger took them down, examined them curiously, and honored 
them with warm approbation. 

‘“‘ What sort of road have you?” asked the stranger; “is it tolerably 
safe 7” 

“‘Oh, yes! safe enough,” replied Roder’s companions. It’s not the 
turnpike, but a mere lane, where a few footpads have shown themselves, 
but where a highwayman was neverseen. A fellow on foot would never 


attempt to stop Ned’s mare. Besides, the snow would show a man at- 


any distance.” 
“‘ T hope I shall not fall in with that ill-looking fellow who joined me 
this morning,” said Ned. ‘ I'llJay my life that fellow’s a highway- 
”? 
“You had better stop,” said one of Ned’s companions. 
not venture such a night as this.” 
‘* You had better not go with all that money about you,” said ano- 


“ T would 


er. 

“ And who'll know that I have money, about me?” said Ned. “I 
have it safe enough.” 

‘‘T suppose you know how to deposit your money safely,” said the 
stranger, laughing. ‘ You mercantile people generally understand that 
well enough. Some cunning place, I’ll be bound.” 4 

Ned tapped his left boot with his whip, thus indicating that his mo- 
ney was there. Ned’s friends renewed their remonstrances, when the 
stranger observed, carelessly, ‘‘ If the gentleman is afraid, I would ad- 

vise him to stop by all means.”” The stranger spoke this in a careless 
tone, but Roder reddened at the imputation ; evenif he had felt inclined 
to remain, nothing weuld have induced him to do so now, when he felt 
that the decision would be imputed to timidity. In compliance with 
his orders, his mare was saddledand led out Ned slung his pistols over 
her shoulders, girt his over-coat tightly about him, drew on his thick 
gloves, and, after a stirrup cup, gave Fanny the rein and rode at a cau- 
tious pace along Dale-street,a few dim lamps dotting the line of road to 
about midway up Shaw’s-brow. 

Roder’s friends quitted the Talbot afew moments after his departure. 
The stranger continued to sip his claret in silence, till the waiter entered 
to invite such of the company as thought fit to the hall, where the 
Christmas fire was flickering, and all the servants of the house were 
about to join in a game of blind man’s buff; and where the guests 
might, if pleased, one and all, partake of the host’s hospitality.— 
All consented with alacrity, and, as they were leaving the room, the 
stranger took an opportunity of asking the purple-faced bagman what 
time the mail arrived. The bagman could not tell exactly, but he ap- 
pealed to the waiter, who said it would probably be midnight before it 
appeared as the snow would cause considerable delay. 

The in the hall of the Talbot was as merry a party as ever as- 
sembled. ot spiced ale, wine, and hot furmety, were served up in 
abundance, chesnuts were roasted, mince-pies and pastries devoured, 
and the dance and the song and the christmas gambol went round 
right merrily, and it was observed that the stranger in the gold-laced 

coat and vest was, for dancing with the maids and playing pranks with 
the grooms, the merriest individual of the party. Suddenly, however, 
there seemed to be a cessation of mirth, All sought the cause, and all 
naturally louked for the stranger, but he was absent. Tom, the groom, 
ran to the stable, believing that the stranger was attending to the com- 
te of » gelding, but it was found that both stranger and gelding had 
eparted. 


Meanwhile, Ned Roder, having got fairly clear of the town, gave a 


- could not have discerned the 
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signal to his mare, which the generous animal well understood, and, as 
she knew the comforts of her own stables, she displayed not the less 
glacrity, because homeward bound. She knew every inch of the road, 
and had traversed it at a sweeping gallop, on nights when her master 
by which it was bounded. Accord- 
ingly, she tossed her head, and, after a a og at or two, made in 
opaes to try her footing among the snow, she dashed forward at a pace 
which was sufficient of itself to have inspired with courage a fainter 
heart than that of Ned Roder. Wavertree was soon passed, and Fanny 
and her rider were soon threading the windings of a tolerably well-kept 
lane, which led by an indirect route to Gateacre. He had been more 
than once astonished to find Fanny faltering in her pace, but he attributed 
it to the snow, when he would utter a cheering word or two and she 
bounded farward with as much alacrity as ever. At length, however, 
she showed evident symptoms of distress, and it was plain that something 
was wrong with her off fore-foot.. She would respond cheerfully to his 
voice by a bound or two, and then with a short whine, indicative of pain, 
she fell off in ber pace, and at length by degrees abuted into a halting 
walk. Ned was fond of his mare, and, finding that she did not answer 
the spur, he came to the conclusion that she must indeed be suffering very 
severely. He dismounted and examined her foot, but it was clogged 
with snow, and his own fingers were benumbed so that he could make no 
discovery. He again mounted, and finding that he must proceed slowly, 
he loosened his pistols and placed them in a convenient position for his 
hand, making those preparations which men frequently do even when not 
immediately apprehensive of danger, He was now compelled to pro- 
ceed leisurely. Sometimes he would speak a word of condolence to his 
mute companion, and the high-blooded creature would spring out for a 
few yards, and then with a groan desist and fall back into the limping 
walk which alone she could maintain. The snow was falling thickly on the 
path, and, as the night was not one of deep gloom, the white landscape 
was visible around for some distance. All was quiet as the abode of 
death, and Ned heard nothing betokening life save the deep breathing of 
his horse. He was so intent upon this that it was not till he heard a 
similar suund accompanied by a loud snort, a little behind him on his 
right, that he became sensible that another horseman had joined him.— 
He was somewhat startled as he looked round and saw a rider, in a 
dark coat, pulling up from a hand gallop. He felt somewhat uncomfort- 
able, and laid his hand instinctively on the butt of ene of his pistols. 

‘Well met by cloudlight, good Master Roder,” exclaimed the horse- 
man. 

Ned was reassured immediately ; for who was it but the gallant-looking 
stranger whom he had met at the Talbot, and there, too, sure enough, 
was his gray gelding. 

“ Well met, indeed, sir,’”’ said Ned, ‘for to tell you the truth, though 
I am not afraid, as you so politely insinuated, ion just thinking I 
should not have liked that fellow who joined me this morning to have 
overtaken me. Fanny’s in no condition to outrun his cob at this mo- 
ment.” 

“ Talk of Diabelus, and you are likely to see him,” exclaimed a hoarse 
voice on the left of the young man. He turned, and saw the very indi- 
vidual of whom he had been speaking. 

“Good,” said Ned, turning to the stranger, “ this would have—I’ll 
not say frightened—but it would have astonished me, if you had not 
luckily come up. Yet I cannot but wonder what business as brought 
you this way. I thought you were to spend the night at the inn.” 

‘Oh!’ replied the stranger, laughing, “I have business in all direc- 
ae oe . 

The fellow on the left of Ned laughed also, but Ned could not conjec- 
ture the cause of his mirth. 

“‘ You had betier ride on, good sir,”’ said he, to the last comer. “ This 
limping pace must but ill suit one so well mounted.” 

“Nay,’’ replied the other, “your fine mare will hardly be content to 
see my poor old tit cantering on before her.” 

“This fellow is insolent,” said Ned. ‘ However, whatever he may 
be, we are safe, being two to one; yet he may have confederates.”’ 

“* Confederates !’’ exclaimed the other, in a voice half smothered with 
laughter, ‘‘ that is good—ha, ha, ha! Confederates! ha, ha, ha! ex- 
cellent !”’ 

“ Your mirth is about as indicative of stupidity as the rest of your 
conduct, sir,” said Ned; “but, sir,”’ turning to his friend of the Talbot, 
“we are within a quarter of an hour’s walk of my father’s house; 
you'll no doubt do me the honor to alight, and take a cup of mulled 
wine.” 

“No,” replied the other, “many thanks for your courtesy, but I have 
business in hand which cannot be delayed, and must leave you now. 
Before I go I should like to ask you one question.” 

“T am sorry to loose you,” said Ned, with an uneasy glance at his 
dark browed companion on the brown cob, but—” 

“Oh,” replied the object of Ned’s suspicions, “don’t mind me. I, 
shall leave you, too; our reads lie in the same direction.” . 

“ And your question,” said Ned, addressing the rider of the gray 
gelding in a tone of courtesy. 

“Tt is,” replied that gentleman, (“I hope you will excuse the fami- 
liarity)—do ycur boots come off easily ?” 

«Oh yes,”’ replied Ned, “scarcely knowing what to answer.” 

“ Very well,” replied the other, “then sit still while that gentleman 
performs for you the part of valet de chambre. Off with his left boot, 
Bob, and hand me all that you find in it.” 
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Ned drew a pistel from each holster, and levelled at each of the rob- 
bers, for such they evidently were. The ill-looking fellow slipped down 
behind his cob, but the other laughed outright as he saw both pistols 
snap without even flashing in the ag 

“T have not much time,” said he, ‘but I'll give you a piece of ad- 
vice notwithstanding. Never let a stranger examine your pistols, it is 
so easy to shake out the priming. Come, Tom, off with his boot.” 

Tom ily drew Ned’s boot off, and, with a loud laugh, threw the 

which he found to his companion. 

“ There,” said the latter, addressing Ned, “don’t say you've been 
alarmed, or ill used; we have not even drawn a pistol to you. And now 
good night, and I dare say you'll not be sorry if we never meet again. 
Dash off to the left, Tom; I'll go the other way; you know. the 
time.” 

“ Perfectly, Dick ; but where do we join?” 

‘« At the third tree from the White House.” 

“ Away then!” 

The stranger of the Talbot dashed through the hedge into the adjpin- 
ing meadow, and, mau snow-drifts and ditches, swept across the 
country, at a pace wile ieee astonishing. The other, while Ned was 
looking after the gray gelding, disappeared as mysteriously as he came, 
and Ned could not, for his life, have told in what direction he had de- 
parted. 

Ned led home his jaded mare, and recounted to the Christmas party 
assembled at his father’s house, the story of his adventure and his 
loss, 

The groom, on examining into the cause of lameness in Ned’s favorite 
mare, discovered that a prod had been inserted beneath her hoof. For- 
tunately it had taken a slanting direction, or, as the groom observed, 
poor Fanny would have been ruined for ever. 

Next moraing, when Ned arrived in Liverpool, he found a crowd 
about the Talbot, and, in going up to inquire the reason, he learned 
that the mail had been stopped on the preceding night by two footpads, 
who had t!.rown the blurderbuss of the guard into the ditch, cut the 
traces of tc horses, and robbed every passenger in the coach. Two 
of the horses had arrived at the Talbot soon after midnight. The rob- | 
bers had not touched the bags, but had contented themselves with what | 
cash they could take from the travellers. Soon after their departure, | 
the guard succeeded in finding one of the wheelers, with which he set | 
out fur Liverpoc! with his despatches, which, in that day, were not so | 

} 


weighty as they have been of late years. A horseman, who came in 
from Prescot, reported that the rufhans had been seen by a horsedealer | 
from Yorkshire, and that one of them, who rode a gray gelding, was 

none other than the noterious Dick Turpin. 





From the Cygnet. 
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A STORY OF THE 
VALLEY OF GLEN CRUAGH. 


Although there is no part of Ireland better known to the world in 
general, than the county of Wicklow, and none so celebrated for the 
scenes of exquisite beauty which its mountains, lakes, and sea-views 
present to the eye, yet there are many quiet, delicious spots, far away 
among the hills, at a great distance from any public road, which escape 
the observation of the ordinary traveller; bat which, when they are dis- 
covered, appear the lovelier from their seclusion, like some virtue sud- 
denly found out, where modesty has long concealed it. 

Amongst all of those with which I was acquainted, the little glen, 
which I shall call Glen Cruagh, appeared to me to be the most beauti- 
ful. At this point, several ranges of lofty hills have taken their com- 
mencement, or fixed their termination, and the openings afford long 
views of the sides of the mountains, as they are called, in some places 
covered with thick wood almost to the summit, and in others affording 
nothing but the stern and bare magnificence of stone and stunted heath. 
The effect which these different openings have upon the light, as the sun_ 
proceeds in its course, gives a continual variety to the appearance of 
this glen; yet the hills are so a situated for its comfort, that they 
shield it from the most violent ts of the winter storms; and in no 
place do the flowers bloom earlier, or longer cover the earth with their 
simple and unspeakable beauty. There are not many inhabitants in 
this delightful place. About twenty years ago, there were not more than 
ten or a dozen cottages, belonging to peor le, built near the edge of 
a rapid, noisy stream, which dashed along h huge @mps of water-. 
worn granite, overhung at the edges by bramble bushes, which marked 
its course tilfjit disappeared in one of the mountain gorges, similar to 
that from which it emerged on the other side of the glen. These cot- 
tages were occupied by peasgnts who had small patches of land at the 
foot of the hills, with the liberty of pasture up to the summit; a liberty 
from which their luckless cuttle derived little more than the exercise of 
free will in the matter of locomotion, and that degree of health which 
arises from exceedingly spare diet. At the other end of the glen were 
two houses of a different description. One was a large, substantial, 
well-built mansion, the residence of Colonel B , the great man of 
the district; it was surrounded by a small, but well-kept demesne; it 
had gardens and pleasure grounds also, which were kept in good order; 
and the mountain, which rose high and abruptly at the back of the 
house, was clothed with young thick wood to a very considerable dis- 
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tance. The luxuriance of the young trees in such a lofty situation, and 
with so little soil, was surprising; at an altitude where the climber 





_ would scarcely find a particle of clay, such as weuld seem to be neces- 


sary to nourish a tree, were the masses of branches and green foliage, 
out of which grey stony pinnacles shot up, as if determined to show 
their rugged supremacy over the cultivation which the hand of man had 
carried into their lofty neighborhood. Colonel B , the owner of this 
place, and of many hundred adjoining acres, was a powerful and wicked 
man, feared for his power, and hated for his wickedness, by all the neigh- 
borhood, over which he had it in his power to exercise an authority, 
which none but those who know what the squire of a country district in 
Ireland, who was a country magistrate besides,gnight venture to do 
with impunity, can well imagine. He was esteemed very rich, and he 
was of the middle age, and a bachelor, but enjoyed the imputed pater- 
nity of a family which grew up without ostensi ul reason, in the 
lodge at his gate. Though ostentatiously dissolute in his morals, and, 
for the mest part, coarsely tyrannical in his manners, yet there was a 
carefulness about him in many respects, and an energy in pushing any- 
thing which he took in hand to its final accomplishment, that gained 
him considerable respect, mingled with the fear which the common peo- 
ple felt for him; while the ability which he possessed to assume polite, 
and even very agreeable manners, when it suited his purpose to do so, 
caused him to be well received amongst such of the gentry of the county 
as he had occasion to meet. Inthe glen, his power was absolute, his 
word was law, except over one man, who occupied a small, but beauti- 
fully neat dwelling, not more than a hundred yards from his gate. I 
have seen prettier things of the kind in England, but in Ireland I have 
never seen anything to compare, for neat and comfortable beauty, with 
the cottage of Captain M—~—; for that title was still given him by all 
the neighborhood, though he had no right to it, as he used to assure the 
poor people, who loved to do him honer by frequently repeating the mili- 
tary title which once belonged to him. 


Mr. M—— had once been a captain in the regiment of militia which 
Colonel B—— commanded ; his family had, but a few generations pre- 
viously, been more respectable than the Colonel’s, but had fallen away 
in worldly wealth and importance, as that of his superior officer ad- 
vanced ; and as misfortune seems ever to travel swifter than its opposite, 
Mr. found himself, on coming of age, with very slender means 
indeed, and with scarcely a relative left in the country to whose assist- 
ance he could put forward the claim of family kindred. His guardian 
had, however, taken care—if that be indeed judicious care, which be- 
stows learning and accomplishments on poverty—to give him an excel- 
lent education; and, as in common with most men of an elevated and 
imaginative turn of mind, the young gentleman delighted in the country, 
and was unwilling to leave the land of the “ lake and mountain,” for city 
eceupations which would have been more hopefal of gain, he engaged in 
agricultural pursuits on a small scale, by which, for a few years, he pro- 
vided himself with an occupaticn, and a sufficient addition to his income, 
to satisfy one whuse worldly ambition was by no means inordinate.— 
The beginning of the Irish rebellion broke up his peaceful life—the 
emissaries of sedition found their way over among the peaceful hills— 
the peasantry grew intractable and insolent, and refused to perform 
their ordinary works, and, ere long, abandoned everything for murder 
and spoliation, in the wild pursuit of they know not what. A commis- 
sion in the militia was offered to Mr. M , which he accepted, partly 
from a sense of duty, and partly, that as he found it impossible to con- 
tinue his farming to any advantage, he might take up another occupa- 
tion, which, however different in its nature, was, at the time, honorable 
and useful, and was remunerated with certain monies, the receipt of 
which was not disagreeable. An antipathy between Mr. M and his 
Colonel arose from the first day they met at the regimental mess. Their 
opposing natures clashed on the very first encounter. Colonel B—— 
was a man capable of that bitter and undying hatred, which, springing 
up from no other cause than an instinctive devilishness, never sleeps 
from the moment of its birth, nor dreams of forgiveness in p ity, 
nor pity in adversity. He took no pains to conceal it, nor did he, on 
the other hand, take such imprudent means for its display as might have 
had the effect of thwarting his object; his was a cool, business-like 
hatred, that waited its time, saw its time with exceeding acuteness, and 
then sprung to the accomplishment of its purpose with certdin and dead- 
ly energy. He knew that an immediate display of his enmity towards 
Mr. M would not effect that, which, after the first three days of 
their association as brother officers, he resolved to effect if he could. 
Suppose he had been able to drive him from the regiment at once, he 
would then at once lose his power over him; and, besides, Mr. M—— 
might then return to his former pursuits, from which he was hardly as 
yet wholly disunited, and might ia time become a ‘prosperous man. 
“‘ That is not the way,”’ said Colonel B—— to himself, “‘ to torment and 
ruin him; and I may do both, if I proceed more cautiously.” And he did 
so proceed: There was no point in which the commanding officer of a 
regiment on active duty could annoy his inferior officer, that was not de- 
liberately and calmly made use of by Colonel B——. Captain M 
saw all thia, and felt it—felt it with all the bitterness which comes upon 
us when that which we scorn, we must obey ;—he was too proud to com- 
plain, and to resent his treatment was impossible; for the Colonel took 
care not to proceed beyond the utmost stretch of his actual authority, and 
in no jot or tittle to violate the articles of war. Captain M at last 
took the only means left to bim of escaping from the tyranny under 
which he suffered; he resigned his commission after two years’ service, 
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and after his farming establishment had been completely broken up. 

the Colonel had the fiendish satisfaction of believing that he had 
effectually tormented him for two years, and at the end had cast him upon 
the world—a ruined man. 

Whatever was the fate, however, of Mr. M—— for the next five years, 
no one knew; he went away, some said to England, others to America, 
but for that time he was not heard of. It was in the close of the sixth 
summer after his departure, that a melancholy-looking stranger, who 
seemed of the middle age, made his appearance among the little cottages 
on the river’s side; but it was not until he had gone into one of them, 
and spoken for sometime with the inmates, that he was recognised as 
their old friend Mr. M——. The change that a few years had wrought 
in him was wonderful and gnournful. When he left the glen, he seemed 
to be about five-and-twenty, and he now looked forty at the least. His 
voice was become d and more subdued—his speech slower—his 
look more pennive andincast, and his smile, if it were a smile at all, 
was one of acqui not of pleasurable emotion. He came, he 
said, to look for a dwelling once more amongst them, and then with lan- 
guid hopelessness added, “ But I fear I did not think enough about it be- 
fore I came, and I do not see how I am to settle here now, much as I 
should wish to do it, for my old farm-house was pulled down even before 
I went away.” 

“© thin, Captain, jewel,”’ said Ned Rooney and Ned Rooney’s wife at 
the same time, ‘sure it’s ourselves that’s glad this minute, to see that 
your honor’s to the fore still, an’ not kilt in England, nor married in 

Merica, as we heerd. Och, an’ a power o’ hardship yourself must have 
gone through sence, anyhow—an’ mighty sedate lookin’ you're come 
back to us. An’ sure if it’s only a place to live in you want, it’s just in 
the nick 0’ time you come, good luck to you, an’ a good gintleman to the 
poor you always wor. Sure there’s the steward’s house, the new, purty, 
beautiful English cottage—the Curnel’s steward, your honor, that lived 
here three years, an onld Scotchman, an’ a hard man to be sure he was, 
but mighty nate and clenc—an’ he’s dead, devil’s cure to him—God 
pardon my sow! for sayin’ so—and the place is to be sowld, in spite of 
the masther they say, bekase he was cute enough, that’s the Scotchman 
‘was, to get a proper lase, and now the masther won't give the proper 
aly of it to the people that’s come to look afther what he left—an’ sure 
you could get it, that’s if the little bit of ready money made no difference 
—not that we mane to even the likes o’ your honor to livin’ where a stew- 
ard lived—bad luck to his stingy sowl—God pardon me—but only the 
place wasn’t like a sarvant’s place at all, but fit for any gintleman—for 
to be sure he kep it so nate, an’ all at hardly any cost at all at all.” 

This long speech was suffered to go on without any interruption from 
Mr. M——, who listened to it with some interest attention. 

He found, upon inquiry, that his informants had told him no more 

than the truth, and he had luckily arrived at the very moment when it 
was in his power to possess himself of just such a dwelling as he wished. 
A very neat cottage had been erected by Colonel B——’s steward on a 
spot of ground, which, with the adjoining garden, the Colonel thought he 
had leased for thirty-one years, “provided the said Andrew Campbell 
should so long live;” but by some accident, of which “ the said An- 
drew” was not perhaps wholly unconscious, this little clause had been 
emaitted, and the heirs of the man, who came from Scotland to look after 
his effects, insisted on the value of the lease. This Colonel B re- 
fused to give, believing that it was very unlikely they would easily find 
a purchaser in such a place, and hoping to get it at length upon his own 
terms. In his absence, however, Mr. M—— stepped in, and paying 
down the sum demanded, which was but small, he took pessession of the 
cottage. 

He left it the next morning, and in a day or two returned, but not 
alone, as before; he brouzht with him a little female child, between two 
and three years old, and an elderly servant, a Swiss woman, who attended 
upon the child with all the affection of a mother, and all the respectful 
solicitude of a servant. At first there was, as there is always in such 
eases, much wonderment and mystery concerning this new family, but 
by degrees the story ran, m9 no one vould tell exactly how the in- 
formation was obtained, that Mr. M——had gone to England, and fallen 
in love with a young lady of foreign extraction, whom he eventually 
married, and with whom he had lived one brief year of happiness as 
great as can be enjoyed without luxuries or riches to procure them. At 
the end of a year, in giving birth to a daughter, she died, and the joy of 
his heart was gone forever. For several months his tearless stony grief 
bordered upon gloomy insanity, until one day as he stood with folded 
arms over the cradle of his child, and watched the calm awaking of her 
pre ned eyes, and saw her look upon him, and hold up her arms in 
hours 








recognition, the rock of his heart was smote, and he wept for 

- From this time his grief was calm, tender, affectionate to those 
who re aperscione but the bitterness of the preceding months had 
left him like a tree scathed by the storm. His hair had turned grey, his 
flesh had shrunk, and premature age had eet its stamp upon him. It 
appeared that after long indulgence of his sorrowful thoughts, and find- 
ing himself incapable of the exertion which was necessary to his su 
port, if he remained in England, he resolved upon selling his little est 
lishment, and settling for the remainder of the life, which he had devoted 
to retirement, in the land of his fathers, and amid the scenes with which 
his earliest days had been familiar. 

It is singular how beautifully the ,state and capabilities of inanimate 

nature, and the nature of man, are adapted to each other. How the de- 
vices and desires of our hearts are provided with a something whereupon 
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to fix—how much is given that we could not create, but that we can as- 
sist, and mould, and form, and fashion, after our will, into those useful 
or exquisite shapes which our necessities demand, or our cultivated 
tastes teach us to consider beautiful. Enough is done for us to give us 
power, enough is left undone to give us employment; nor is it possible 
almost to arrive at that degree of improvement that will forbid further 
hope—nature herself crowns our best efforts with new and unlooked-for 
beauty, and we still trust, and justly so, that if our industry fail not, nei- 
ther will her reward. 2 

Mr. M——’s cottage was pretty when he got it; but, weaned away 
from all more important pursuits, and possessed with a longing desire, 
which seemed to gratify his dejected heart, of making it all that his 
Emily would have loved, and would have assisted in making it, were 
she not with the spirits of the just, it soon appeared, under his tasteful 
and quiet, but unceasing cultivation, a very nest of beauty. His neigh- 
bor, the Colonel, saw it, and even in the midst all his rich possessions, 
envied the poor man his little dwelling of peace, and his o'd hatred sprung 
up anew; but the last hatred vexed his own heart more than the first, be- 
cause he no ready means of giving it vent. He cursed the new 
comer within his teeth, first, for having got possession of that which his 
avarice had prevented him from getting for himself; and he cursed him 
again, beeause the place throve with him and grew beautiful; but he 
knew, that while he held aloof from him, he had no power to injure a 
man the pride of whose beart was broken, and he endeavored to become 
familiar with himagain, that he might twist some chain about him, by the 
meansof which he might hurt him whenever he listed. Batthe solitary 
refused all his advances with cold civility, and he only hated him the 
more and more, without obtaining power over him. 

In the meantime the young child, the little Emily, grew up as lovely as 
the flowers ameng which she played, and altogether as innocent. Like 
them she was beautiful and gentle by nature, and, like them, a little wild 
by situation. But as soon as her mind became sufficiently matured for 
instruction, her father bethought him of the things which she should 
learn, and himself became her fond and careful tutor. To fill her quick 
and sensitive mind with such knowledge as was suited to her years, and 
to imbue her heart with feelings that elevate, while they soften, was to 
him the most delightful task that he had known for years. Many a time 
would he turn away and weep, in spite of himself, at some accidental 
glance, or tone, or expression, so like that of her whom he had lost, that 
it seemed but the shadow, or the echo, or the repetition of that which 
lived so strongly in his memory; and little Emily’s own soft blue eyes 
would fill with tears, as she observed his agitation, which she knew not 
the reason of, while she felt his tears upon her face as he kissed her a 
thousand times. 

It happened that Mr. M was able to teach his daughter not only 
the niore solid parts of knowledge, which educated men all possess, but 
also those accomplishments which, for the most part, are more common 
to women—viz: music and drawing, in both of which he had once been 
rather a proficient; and his skill speedily revived as he found it necessa- 
ry to put it in practice for Emily’s advantage. . 

In dancing, however, he would have been at fault, were it not for the 
Swiss servant, a most useful ally, as indeed, she was in sundry other lit- 
tie matters relating to needles and thread, and shears,and so forth, which 
were of no small value, not to say necessity, ina place which boasted not 
of either a fashioner of dresses, or a constructor of bonnets, within se- 
ven miles. It would have been a pretty and amusing sight, if one could 
have seenit, to look at the beautiful young Emily receiving her lesson in 
the saltatory art, from her now somewhat ancient professor, while her 
father, atthe piano-forte, supplied the requisite music. Old Marguerite 
knew the dances of her country well, besides that she had been a little 
time in Paris, where she learned some refinement upon her country fash- 
ions, so faras her feet were concerned, but her hearthappily remained such 
az she had brought it from the mountains. 

Emily reached the age of seventeen, as lovely and as accomplished a 
girl as ever lived unknown in a secluded valley. Ihave said she was in- 
nocent as the flowers, and so she was; her joy was light and free as the 
air that played around her own mountains; yet her soul sometimes lifted 
itself up, and, like their pinnacles, soared heaven-ward, or looking deep 
into itself, wou'd behold therein the indistinct forms of a thousand sha- 
dowy thoughts that know not utterance until some strong circumstance 
gives them more perfect shape, and calls them forth. 

The joy of her father’s heart was buried in the grave with his dead 
wife, and the more surely so, because every circumstance that would have 
brought joy—even his daughter’s beauty and surpassing goodness—serv- 
ed to remind him of her who was gone, and thus dashed even the flowers 
of his heart with thggdews of sorrow. Still, however, he had a serious 
gladness in the contemplation of all his Emily had grown to be, and her 
affection soothed his heart, and made his eyes fill with tears that were 
not those of pain; but as every satisfaction, almost, has some anxiety 
attendant upon it, even as its shadow, so had this: he felt occasionally, 
that although in respect to years he was little beyond what is called the 
prime of life, yet in appearance, and in constitntion, he was already old, 
and it was dreadful to think of what might become of his Emily, unpro- 
tected as she was, when he should be called away. His thanksgivings, 
therefore, to God, for the great blessing which he had vouchsafed to him 
in her, were not unmingled with earnest petitions, that the protecting 
hand of an all watchful Providence would guard his child, and be unto 
her as a guide and astay when time to him should be no more. 

His neighbor the Colonel, though but a few years his junior, still ap- 
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peated, eahe tage in the vigor of life, and continued a bachelor ; 
to 


keep down 


of some nephews, which was 
troublesome to him, 


have said he had a estate), he was accustomed to give out that he 
by no means i to continue all his life a single man—that he 
thought it right to consider at his leisure before he surrendered the free- 


dom of a bachelor’s life, but by and by he would certainly “ settle,” and, 
of course, an heir to his estate was to follow. He had seen Emily M. 
occasionally as she up, and now he saw her in the almost matured 

santa and he felt towards her as the grossness of his 


loveliness of w 
nature was alone capable 


love only to laugh at it. Yet his eyes followed after Emily with a filth 
glare, and the brute passion that burned within him was blended wi 


another that added to its fierceness—he still hated her father, and with 
as strong a hate as ever; for the respectability of his character, notwith- 
standing his slender means, elevated him in some sort into a rival; and 
t man so near him was an offence in his 


the presence of an inde 
nostrils. In the dark recesses, therefore, of his gross and guilty mind, 


he desired to gratify at once his lust and his hatred, and he dared deli- 


berately to.think of the means by which he might accomplish the child’s 


dishonor, and through that dishonor bring down her father’s grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. He wasa man that would not be startled by 
either the difficulty or the villainy of an attempt to accomplish what he 
wished, and his first plan was to bring himself upon some terms of ac- 
quaintance wih the young lady; and with this view he invited his ne- 
phew, a yout! of eighteen, to spend his college vacation with him in the 
country,rightly judging, that through his assistance an acquaintance would 


be more likely to be opened than if he trusted to any civilities of his own. 
The Colo:: | was in the habit of going to church, for which he had cer- 
tain reasons of his own that had nothing to do with religion; to the 


same church, which was about two miles from their dwelling in the glen, - 


went also, on every Sunday that they could walk thither, Mr. M 
and his daughter, accompanied by their servant Marguerite. Here the 
young beauty was first pointed out by the Cclonel to bis nephew, as 
dressed with rural, yet elegant simplicity, and her cemplexion height- 
ened by the exercise of walking, she appeared a very paragon of loveli- 
ness. Th2 boy admired, as boys will admire when they think they love 
—and that day he refused his dinner, and spent the evening in pensive 
meditation, and in turning an Epistle of Ovid into English verse. His 
good uncle rallied him, told him he was in love, which to boys in a fit of 
admiration is the sweetest of all flattery! and then, in a jocular way, in- 
structed him how he was again to get a sight of Miss M : “ She 
goes every day,” he said, “ to visit a woman in one of the cottages, who 
is sick. These people are my tenants, and you have a right to go there 
too, if youlike. I don’t see why you should not choose the time when 








she is there to go in—you may chance to have some particularly nice” 


flowers in your hand—my gardener will give them to you—I dare say the 
young lady likes good flowers, for I perceive her obstinate foolish father 
would have such things—if he were not as poor as he is proud—he does 
his best to have them—ofter her the flowers, and then offer to attend 
her home. I don’t well see how she can refuse—you have a tongue, and 
can speak—and you may invite her to come and “see the conservatory 
here, and try to prevail on her to do this—I should like to see whether 
she is really pretty when one sees her close at hand—and mind you are 
respectful, however, for this is necessary to gaina woman, and I have a 
little more experience in these things thax you, my boy. Now, ring the 
bell for some brandy and biscuits, and then we'll go to bed.”’ 

The youth acted upon all this advice, but he needed not the sugges- 
tion to be respectful. There is a something in the feeling of admiration 
which beauty, and simplicity, and ulness, cause to spring up in the 
youthful mind, which is associated with the very deepest feelings of re- 
spect; and upon the contrived accidental meeting, which took place 
as Colonel B—— had planned it, this careful deference, united with a 
prepossessing figure and a good address, made a most favorable impres- 
sion on the unsophisticated Emily ; she accepted, with grateful thanks, 
the beautiful flowers which were offered to her, and as Marguerite was 
with her, she did not forbid the young gentleman to walk by her side as 
she went home, nor, indeed, could she well do so, as their way was the 
same. 

To the invitation to see the conservatory, she replied by ayowing her 
wish to see anything so beautiful as she had always heard it described to 
be ; but. she would ask her father whether she might go with Margue- 
rite. She didask, and was told that it would not be right ; and se much 
was she accustomed to mould her wishes upon those of her father, that 
she assented to his negative with the same cheerfulnhss that she would 
have received his permission. Although disappointed in some measure 
by the ill success of this part of his scheme, Colonel B determined 
to take advantage of the acquaintance which his nephew had opened ; 
and when Emily went abroad without her father, he contrived to walk 
with his nephew where they should meet her ; nor did the nearer view 
of her innocent agg bo the least turn his cold and sensual heart from 
its brutal purpose. Emily, of course, told her father of these acciden- 
tal meetings, to which he made no objection, unwilling to provoke any 
needless enmity, and not supposing it possible that any evil purpose 









ps, too, because it did not diminish the 
favorable regards of the ladies in the houses which he visited, (for we 


of feeling. At no time of his life could he 
have felt himself what pure love was, or understood what was meant by 
others when they spoke of it; now that his heart was still more harden- 
ed by time, and any little sense of delicacy he ever had, utterly dissipa- 
ted by constant intercourse with the profligate and the vile, he of 


could have been intended by them. At length his nephew’s vacation 
ended, and the Colonel was left to pursue his plans alone. My readers 
will perhaps expect that I shall have to tell them that the young colle- 
gian took away with him the heart of Emily, but it was not so; she 
thought him the pleasantest young gentleman she had met, because he 
was almost the only one ; but she knew not what love was. 

There was a bold decision in tha character of Celonel B——, which 
had frequently been the cause of his success in the evil designs which he 
undertook, and having thus posses a confidence in this method of car. 
rying his purposes, it became habitual, and he had no longer sufficient 
patience in action for the villainy which his mind contemplated. He re- 
solved, therefore, to bring his plans upon Emily M immediately to 
a point, and finding that, since his nephew’s departure, he could not ob- 
tain more from her in the way of speech when he met her than a pas- 
pe salutation, he ventured, in a strong reliance upon his own merits, 

the vanity which he sup common to women, to write, and have 
privately conveyed to her, a letter, which he expected, if it would not at 
once obtain, would at least lead to the accomplishment of his purpose. 
In the language of dexterous flattery, he complimented her beauty and 
her various accomplishments—lamented that she had not been born 
somewhat earlier, or himself somewhat later, that their years might 
have been more nearly equal, yet protested that the fire of love burned 
within his heart with all the fervor of youthful eeiunerspehe of the 
pride and joy with which he should see her the sharer of his fertune, 
and the mistress of his household, and concluded at length with a state- 
ment, that certain circumstances of a delicate nature, which he would af- 
terwards explain, made it inconvenient that the union, which was the 
highest object of his hopes, should take place at home; and a proposal, 
that, relying upon his faith and honor, she would commit herself to his 
protection, while he conveyed her to France, and there made her his by 
all the ties which could unite faithful lovers. 

He had been so little accustomed to deal with perfect simplicity and 
innocence, that he never onee supposed it possible that Emily would 
immediately hand this letter to her father, notwithstanding a postscript 
gh | cautioning her against making the slightest mention of it to 

im; but she was so bewildered by its contents as scarcely to know 
what was meant by it, and gave it to her father as a something to be ex- 
plained to her, rather than resented by him. 

Her father’s brow grew dark as night as he read the letter, and he 
bit his lip till the blood sprung from it. 

Emily trembled, and besought the reason of this agitation.—“ Leave 
me,” he said, ‘‘ leave me, my child, for awhile—this is a serious matter, 
and I must consider of it.—Unutterable villain!’’ he continued, as he 
paced about the room like a distracted man, after his daughter had 
left him ; “ insulting scoundrel! But he shall pay for this—the usage 
of the world gives me one mode of vengeance, and I shall take it, though 
I risk my life, and more than my life, to obtain it—aye, and I shall do 
it instantly—lI shall not suffer my blood to cool, lest haply this monster 
should escape. I am alone—I have no friend to stand by my side—but 
I will go alone, and one of us shalldie. Oh, Emily! God shield thee 





then!” He covered his face with his hands for a moment, and then . 


flung away into his study, where he had his pistols—they were kept 
loaded for the security of the house—he put them into his pockets, put on 
his hat, and rushed out, with more energy of body, and a thousand 
times more fury of mind, than he had ever before possessed. The shades 
of evening were now closing in, and the moon was rising, but he thought 
not of the time, nor of anything but immediate vengeance ; for he too 
well knew the man he had to deal with, not to understand his letter in 
its true light, and not to know that the foulest injury was intended.— 
Here we must leave him for awhile, to relate some other circumstances 
which in their consummations became connected with the catastrophe of 
that evening. 

In a broad cleft, or hollow, in the mountain’s side, about two miles 
from Glen Cruagh, there had lived, about eight years before, an old wo- 
man and her two sons, famed as a triumvirate of wickedness. The sons 
occasionally had employment as laborers, but it was understood they lived 
chiefly by depredatioun ; and if a sheep was missed off the mountain’s 
side, it was suspected that mutton, or the value of it, found its way there- 
upon*into the cabin of the “ Widdy Lynch.” If any young girl in the 
country side was found to have bartered her virtue for gold, Widd 
Lynch was sure to have had some concern in it; and if any robbery tsk 
place, her cabin was the first searched for the stolen goods. As this 
woman and her sons, although more than suspected to be concerned in 
so much guilt, continued always to keep clear of such evidence as would 
convict them, the old woman obtained the reputation of dealing with the 
devil—a rumor which she by no means discouraged, as it gave her a 
double influence in carrying on her nefarious traffic, and in evading its 
consequences. But the pitcher, as the proverb says, though it goeth ofien 
to the well, is at last tickin’ and so it fell out with the family of the 
Lynches. Colonel B—— had some designs upon a young woman, who 
lived in her father’s house at the mountain’s foot, about two miles beyond 
Lynch’s cabin; and the attentions of the Colonel, or intentions mone 
becoming known to a young farmer who conceived he had some preten- 
sions to the young woman of an honester character than the Colonel’s, he 
determined the Irish method of making short work of the matter, by 
forcibly ng her off, and for this purpose he hired the two Lynches, 
who were always ready to engage in any act of desperation for a reward. 
With their assistance the,young man succeeded in his lawless attempt ; 
but Colonel B——, who was a very active magistrate when personally 
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resolved to deter others from future interference of a similar 
kind with his amusements, and seized the culprits, whose haunts he well 


' men were brought to trial; and merely because Mr. M—— had 
ion of being a kind man, and a friend to the poor, they sum- 
him to “give them a character ;” for the Irish peasantry cannot 
to this day be persuaded that a trial is merely an inquiry into the truth, 
but believe that it is a mode of attack, much less agreeable to them than 
if made with sticks and stones, but stilkone in which a muster of friends 
great avail. It was in vain Mr. M—— protested he could say no- 
thing to their advantage. They insited on his being examined, because 
«they wor sure his honor was teo kind a gintleman to give them a bad 
word ;” and he was examined, and what he said in some measure tend- 
ed to their conviction. Both Lynches were found guilty, one as princi- 
pal, the other as an accessory; and one was transported for life, and the 
other for seven years. The mother escaped being implicated in this af- 
fair ; but while the proceedings were going on, she flitted up and down 
the like an evil apirit—now here, now there—with a mysterious 
swiftness that added to her fame for supernatural agency. Supplication 
—vows of yengeance—curses, deep and dire, she used, as it was her pur- 
to coax or to intimidate those whose evidence was to be used against 
r sons, but all was unavailing; and when they were now pronounced 
guilty, her face grew black, and she muttered and trembled, but shed nu 
wears. 


Whez, with the rest of the grand jury, Colonel B was leaving the 
court-house, she threw herself in his way, flung back her bright red cloak, 
the hood of which had, until then, enveloped her head, and on her bended 
knees, with her hands clasped, and her long gray hair streaming behind, 
she cursed him with the energy and bitterness of a fiend. ‘‘Go along,” 
she said, ‘and may the curse o’ the widow, that’s now left childless and 
desolate, cling about you night, noon, and mornin’, as long as you live, 
and in the flames of hell after ye die—aye, black, hard-hearted, contrivin’ 
villain as ye are, an’ always was, an’ always willbe! Aye, go your ways, 
and may my curse be poison to your body and your soul! May you never 
know satisfaction or contintment in this world, and may my revenge bring 
you to a sudden death, and send your soul, hot an’ hissin’, to hell, from 
where it came! This is my curse, an’ may it fall on you hot an’ heavy, 
I pray God!” 

It was not the words alone, but the fearful demoniac wildness of the 
manner, which, to those who beheld the woman, gave an impression of 
indescribable horror. She paused as if from exhaustion; and Mr. M 
went over to her, and in words of pity, which even disgust could not over- 
come, besought her to go away, and submit with decent quiet to the fate 
which the law had necessarily brought upon her sons. “ Away!” she 
said, “‘ away! chicken-hearted fool, that wouldn’t spake a word for my 
boys! May be I’ll have revenge of you too; but you’re not wicked, an’ 
I mustn’t curse you.” She disappeared, and was seldom seen after- 
wards in the glen; but once a year, on the anniversary of the day on 
which her sons were convicted, she presented herself before Colonel 
B-——, and renewed her curse. No matter where he went—she dogged 
him; and on that day, except he confined himself to his chamber, the 
widow renewed her malediction. Thrice he detected her in crimes, for 
which he was enabled to throw her into jail for a short period, but still 
she got free again, and again she tracked his steps, and poured out upon 
him the bitterness of her heart. 

About a month before the evening on which Mr. M rushed forth to 
seek from Colonel B—— personal satisfaction for the insult offered to 
his daughter, the widow’s son had returned from his exile of seven years. 
The woman still occupied her wretched cabin on the hill-side, and to 
that miserable home the+young man returned. The old woman now 
walked more erect—a gleam of fierce joy was seen now and then to shoot 
from beneath her projecting brow, and people said it was not like the 
joy she should have shown to see her son again, for there was no “ tin- 
derness in it, at all at all.” But a satisfaction in which there was no- 
thing of tenderness lurked in the woman’s heart—she had persuaded her 
son to undertake a murder! On the day on which Colonel B—— wrote 
his letter to Emily, he received a note, which was found in the hall. How 
it came there, no one could tell; but it was in a woman’s hand, ill spell- 
ed, and asking him to be on the bank of the stream, below the widow 
Lynch’s cabin, that eveuing, at.the rising of the moon. There were ini- 
tials to the note which he knew—he put it in the fire, and determined to 
keep the appointment. He had gone out before Mr. M arrived at 
his gate, and the servant replied, with a look of astonishment, to the quick 
and fierce demand if his master were at home, ‘Is it the masther you 
want, sir?’’ 

“ is want to see him directly.” 

“ ’ 

“Where?” 

“‘T’thin, if it’s meself that knows—only he wint down the glen, an’ I 
heerd the sayin’ that he met him turning’ up be the river,.as he 
was comin’ home just now, wid seme trouts.”’ 

“TI shall go and find him,” said Mr. M——, as he turned away, de- 
termined to seek out the Colonel before he rested. He chanced to follow 
exactly in his steps; but rapidly as he walked, it was some time before 
he perceived his antagonist at a considerable distance in advance of him, 
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. walking on the pathway which skirted the stream, as it ascended towards 


the mountain region. The moon had just risen, calm, and bright, and 
beautiful, peacefully beaming on the rocks and furze, and glancing in the 
rapid stream as it pounced along from stone to stone, yet almost seemin g 
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to hush its wonted marmurs, through sympathy with the calm softness o f 
the light that trembled upon it. Such an a ance of nature formed a 
singular contrast with the burning fever in heart and brain of the in- 
sulted parent, who now strode along, irritated even more than he had 
previously been, by the sight of the man whose injuries he sought to re- 
sent and avenge. He had now a within a dozen paces—his 
hands were upon his pistols, he was about to call out to Colonel 
B——, who was juat going to pass round a huge lump of granite that lay 
in the way, and would have concealed him momentarily from the view of 
Mr. M——, when the report of a pistol from the other side was heard, 
and in the same instant Colonel B—— leaped breast high from the ground, 
aad then fell flat upon it, a dead man. 

A moment before, and Mr. M. had been himself eager to inflict 
such a doom upon the man who now lay stretched almost at his feet ; 
yet at the sight of what was done he was petrified with horror, and 
stood for a moment, feeling as if his burning heart had been plunged in 
icy water. The next moment his recollectien returned, and rashing 
round the rock, from the other side of which the shot appeared to have 
come, he found the Widow Lynch and her son, the latter with a pi 
in his hand, still smoking from the discharge which haa killed Colonel 
B ‘‘ Murderers !”” said Mr. M——, drawing forth one of his pis- 
tols, “you are detected in your foul assassination. Surrender yourself 
instantly,” he added to the son, “or you die as surely as the man you 
have just shot.” 

The man made no reply, but flung himself upon Mr. M—— to dis- 
arm him. In thestruggle the pistol was discharged, but the ball, whiz- 
zing past the ear of the ruffian, did him no injury. Mr. M was 
soen overpowered, as his arms having been seized he could not use his 
second pistol; the murderer was strong, and having flung him down, 
planted his knee upon his breast. 

“What shall we do with him, mother?”’ he said. “Best send him, 
after the Colonel, to give him a character,” she replied, with a wild and 
fiend-like laugh. ‘‘ I said I’d have my revenge of him too, an’ the de- 
vil has put it in my way sooner than I expected.” 

The prostrate man thought of his daughter, and wished for life. 
“Woman,” he exclaimed, “I never injured you!” ‘ Hah—you lie— 
you lie!” almost shrieked the hag. _‘‘ I asked you to speak a word for 
my boys—for the boy that now has you in his gri you would not 
—But,” she added, after a little pause, ‘(I can’t hate you, as I did the 
villain that’s just done for. If you're let go, will you swear never to say 
a word to man or mortal of what you have seen to-night?” ‘ No," said 
Mr. M—— firmly—“ Kill me, if you must; but if I live, I shall do my 
duty, and endeavor to bring you both to justice.” 

“Hoh, you will?” said the woman, and repeated her horrid laugh— 
‘but say your prayers thin, if you think they’ll do you any good, afore 
you die.” She paused again alittle space—her eyes glistened as if some 
joyful thought had struck her, and she whispered to her son. 

“‘ What brought you here, wid a pistol in your hand?” she said again, 
addressing Mr. M ‘ 

“‘ May God forgive me,” he replied, ‘* a wicked purpose; but I trust 
that sin, great as it was in intention, may not be imputed to me !” 

“I don’t think you like the Curnel much more than ourselves, Mr. 
M Maybe if we hadn’t been in the way, just now, you'd have 

saved us the trouble? What brought you here, I say, at’this time, wid 
a pistol in your hand ?” ¥ 

‘‘ Not to assassinate a man in cold blood,” replied Mr. M——. 
crime so fuul as that I have not to answer for.” 

‘“* Maybe you will, though,” said the woman, “ and save other 
from being suspected. Lay hoult on him, Dinnis, and take him off. I'l 
charge him wid having shot the Curnel, and you'll back what I sa 
You seen him, didn’t you?’ and again came forth the devilish rn 

In a moment the unfortunate Mr. M saw the dreadful situation 
in which he was placed—his brain spun round, and he grew sick, with 
the fear not of death, but of infamy. ‘Spare me, spare me!” he cried 
out in agony. : 

“No,” replied the woman, in a tone which seemed like the echo of 
his own “ No” to her proposal a minute before. The wretch mocked 
him even then. 

It would protract my tale too much te tell minutely all that followed. 
A host of circumstances were brought forward against Mr. M——. 
He was proved to have followed the Colonel to a lonely place under 
strong irritation: to have taken his pistols with him, of which one was 
discharged, and the woman Lynch and her son swore positively to hav- 
ing come upon him as the murder was done. All this was coherent, 
while his story was improbable and unsupported. True, he had the 
Colonel’s letter, which he said had provoked him to follow him with 
pistols ; but the magistrates, who examined it, could see nothing in it 
but a proposal fur an elopement, and not at all justificatory of the 
ceeding which it was said to have induced. True, the character of the 
woman Lynch and her son was bad as bad could be, and it was very 
possible to suppose them capable of the murder which Mr. M—— al- 
leged they had committed ; but there was no particle of evidence against 
them, save the assertion of the accused, who had the strongest possible 
interest in speaking falsely. The weapon, too, with which he alleged 
the murder had been committed, could not be found, although the most 
diligent search had been made in and arourd Lynch's cabin. Mr. 
was committed, by the magistrates, for trial. Who shall paint 
his misery, or that of the wretched Emily? Death, a felon’s death—in- 
famy, horrible infamy—hung over ber father’s head, and no ray of com- 
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pierced through this dreadful storm of unspeakable calamity. For 

something like insanity took possession of the unfortunate pri- 
soner ; but at last the consolation of religion visited him, and Emily 
became his ministering angel, and he wept, and was calm, and tasted 
something like peace even in the midst of misery and tears. 

Time rolled on—property lives, though men, who call it theirs, die; 
and it became necessary to arrange for the disposition of Col. B——’s 
effects. The heir-at-law was his nephew, who had but afew weeks be- 
fdte been on a visit with him, and he now returned, petrified with hor- 
ror at what had happened, and utterly incredulous as to the guilt of Mr. 
M——. He visited him in prison, and listened to his statement, which 
in the language; and with the deportment of a man, who had 
this world, and only testified the truth for the truth’s sake.— 

was with him, for humanity did not refuse that 
jomy cell; and if one may speak of female loveliness 
sven there the touching dignity of her extreme sor- 
~ of filial love in which she was constantly en- 
beauty almost angelic to her peerless face and 
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Ee -. stood in the young gentleman’s eyes, as he mounted his horse 
-to.quit the prison-gate. ‘ Aye, your honor,’ said the servant, as he held 
the stirrup, and spoke with the familiarity which their respective ages 
made not unnatural between master and servant, “’twas a sorrowful 
sight you seen, I’ll warrant me—a kind gentleman they always said he 
was—and the poor young crathur—sure it’s hard, an’ heavy, an’ arely 
her misfortunes have come upon her.”’ 
“ Aye,” replied his master, with a sigh, ‘‘aye—Do you know these 
people that are the witnesses against him, Pgter ?” 
“ Know thim? to be sure I do, your honor—but I bi’lieve the divil 
knows them better_nor any one else, an’ has his hoult over thim strong 
«»» enough.” 
“Do you know the spot where my uncle was shot?” / 
“I do, your honor, well. I seen it the day before yisterday, and the 
mark of the blood on the ground, God bless us an’ be about us !”’ 
“T wish you would bring me to the place.” 
“« Whin, your honor ?” 
“This evening, after we ride home-” 
“The cross of Christ be about us! Sure, sir, it is not to go there after 
dark you want ?”’ 
“ No; there will be moonlight. It was about this day month the mur- 
der was committed—and by moonlight. I wish to see it under similar 
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Adve oy’re not afeerd, sir ?”’ 

“« Afraid, fool! No; of what should I be afraid?” 

“« Why, your honor, to say nothin’ of evil speerits, for maybe you that 
has been at college doesn’t believe in them like us poor people—but it’s 
just convanient to the Lynches’ cabin, an’ where they are I’m thinkin’ 

there’s little good.” 
t “ Never mind, take courage, and bring me to the place. 
particular reason for wishing to go there.”’ 

Now, in sober truth, young Frederick B had no REASON at all, 
but he had a strong impressicn upon his mind, derived from he knew 
not what—a presentiment, if philosophy would allow of such a thing— 
that by going, he would discover something of importance; and upon 
this impression, or presentiment, he acted. 

At moonrise he arrived with his servant at the entrance of the gorge, 
through which the stream passes into the glen. Their horses were left 
in the care of one of the cottagers, and they proceeded on foot up the 
pathway which, exactly a month previously, had been trodden about the 
same hour by Colonel and Mr. M The present night, too, 
was calm and clear as that night had been, and all was silence save the 
rushing of the eager stream. 

The-servant, although somewhat confident from the presence [of his 
master, who had been “at College,” yet felt some fear withal, and as 
they came within sight of the rock where the murder was committed, 
which they did while yet a very considerable distance from it, he 
involuntarily stopped, and looked round with an anxious gaze as far 
as his eyes could reach. 

“ What is the matter, Peter?” said: his master. 

“ Nothin’, sir—only I thought I seen—look, sir, don’t you think you 
pon aa movin’ down the side o’ the hill, toart {towards] the 
: rock 1” 

“ Yes,” said his master, looking in the direction pointed out, “I do 
see what I take to be two persons walking that way. I see them now 
more plainly—it is a man and a woman. What ails you, man ?—does 
one man and an old woman frighten you ?”’ 

. “It’s the Widdy Lynch and her son,” whispered the man. ‘an’ the 
divil’s not far off, in some shape or other, I’!! be bail.” 

“Hush, Peter—let us observe their motions—see, they are getting 
a under the shadow of that rock. Good Heaven! they have van- 
ished! 

“No, your honor,” said Peter, smiling to find that for once he knew 
better than his master who had been at college—‘ they’re only gone 
close to the rock, and are quite hid in the shade—the bames o’ the moon 
is all on the other side—they’re gone there to hatch some divilment, I'll 
warrant me. 


“ Could we get to the other side of the rock without being perceived 
them, Peter?” 


“ Not if you go straight forward, sir—for they'd see us immediately; 
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but if you go up the side of the hill a bit, and keep up till we get be- 
yant the rock, thin we can come down upon the far side of it.” 

“Let us do so, then. I should wish, if possible, to hear their con- 
sultation.”’ 

The plan was put into execution, and in half an hour they found them- 
selves approaching the rock on the opposite side from that on which they 
had before seen it. 

“ Think you they are still there?” said Frederick B——. 

“ T do, sir,” replied the servant; “I keep my eye on the place, an’ 
barrin’ wint within the last two minits, they’re still on the spot.” 

“ How shall we get close upon them ?” 

“You can climb up upon the rock, an’ get over their heads,” replied 
the servant, whose spirit of enterprise had now overcome his fear. 

“ Good—that will be the best way.” 

“This is the way to do it, your honor,” said Peter, pulling off his 
boots, in which his example was follewed by his master; and they went 
forward, silent and warily, as the fowler creeps to take his aim. They 
readily climbed the rock, and lying flat upon the top, with their hands 
almost reaching over the verge on the darkened side, they easily over- 
heard the whispered conversation of the pair beneath. 

“ T wonder you're not afeerd, mother,” said the man, ‘‘to come down 
to this place, of all places in the world, to persuade me to sware more, 
whin I tell you I'd rather kill another man than sware. Let them take 
your own oath, but don’t ax me to go into a coort-house agin.” 

“Sware!”’ said the woman—“ why, what’s swarin’? or what’s in @ 
coort-house, or a judge’s wig, to frighten ye? Is that the courage you 
larnt in foreign parts, to be afraid to spake, you that did the raal busi- 
siness so cliverly? Musha, but it was a steady hand that sent the bul- 
let into the middle of his forehead—what is there in your tongue, that it 
can’t be as steady as your hand ?”’ 

“Well, mother, don’t say any more about it now—I’ll see afore the 
trial comes on, an’ make up my mind to do it; but I wish you’d let me 
off. Where’s the pistol? I want to lend it to Kelly in the mornin’.” 

* “Tn the hole in the top of the rock overhead,” said the woman—“ Pull 
out the stone first, that 1 put in after it to prevent it getting wet.” 

The man placed his two hands upon the rock above his head, and made 
a spring to get upon it, when he found himself in the grasp of Frederick 
B——. He’was paralyzed with sudden fear, and made little or no re- 
sistance to being secured. The woman gave a loud shriek, and then 
resigned herself to her fate. ‘‘ Aye,” she muttered—“ Aye, and now my 
time is come; and sure I might have known it—didn’t I dhrame last 
night that I made the ould man that’s in jail a present of a black coffin, 
and he threw it back to me, an’ said it would do for myself?” 

Three years afterwards, Emily M—— was promoted much nearer the 
top of the alphabet, and, as Emily B——, appeared the lovely and happy 
wife of him whose fortunate chance it had been to rescue her father from 
the peril that impended over him. The old gentleman still kept his 
beautiful cottage, and old Marguerite still lived to take care of it. The 
skeletons of the Widow Lynch and her son hang in the surgeon’s room 


of the county infirmary, whither thetr heniies had been sent to be ana- 
tomized. 


So ends my tale. 





PRINCIPAL 
LONDON MARKETS. 


BY ROBERT GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF “(THE GREAT METROPOLIS.” 


Covent Garden Market—Smithfield Market—Billingsgate—General 
Remarks. 


In such a place as the metropolis of Great Britain, it may Well be 
supposed that the leading markets must always possess no ordinary in- 
»terest to the inhabitants. To strangers at a distance, also, they must 
be places of interest, as giving them some insight into the machinery, if 
[may so speak, by which the a ap wants of the vast population of 
such a city as London are regularly supplied. I propose, therefore, to 
devote this chapter to the subject of the leading London markets. Co- 
vent GarpeN Market being on many accounts the most important, I 
shall begin with it. 

Covent Garden derives its name from the circumstance ef there having 
once been a convent in the place where it now stands. The convent is 
said to have existed until immediately before the revolution of 1688.— 
At what period the letter » came to be omitted in the word “ convent,” 
is not known; but it is certain that it must have been omitted for con- 
siderably more than a century, as there are several instances on record, 
in works printed upwards of a hundred years ago, in which the letter 
is pare 

Covent Garden market is in the very centre of London. It is close 
to the well-known theatre which goes by the same name. It is the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Bedford, and covers two acres of ground. Previ- 
ous to 1830, the booths or stands in it consisted of rough-looking, slight- 
ly-built sheds; but in 1828, the Legislature took the matter up, and see- 
ing the great public advantage, as well as ornament, to the part of Lon- 
don in which the market is situated, which would be c uent on & 
suitable stone erection, an act was 
it necessary that the Duke of 


sed on the subject, which rendered 
ord should construct the present build 
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ing, authorsing, at the same time, the collection of such tolls on the 
~goods sent thither for sale, as should, in conjunction with the rents 
-which would be derived from the different shops, and stands or stalls, 
insure the noble ietor a sufficient return for the money expended in 
the erection place was built at an ¢ of about 50,0007, and 
most ample has been the return which the duke has received for his mo- 
ney. It is understoood that between rents and tolls on articles sent to 
the market, his yearly revenue from Covent Garden Market is from 
12,0007. to 15,0007. The rents vary according to the situation of the 
different 
the market, which isa great thoroughfare, bring arent, including a little 
accommodation in the above, which in jane a preg - dwell- 
-apartments, of from 807. to 1102. a . And yet these shops are 
be small; they do not, from a B esvil of the eye, measure more 
than fourteen or fifteen by about twelve feet. On all waggons, carts, 
the articles brought, from eighteenpence to sixpence. The only in- 
stances in which this exaction is departed from, is where the vegetables 
or other articles brought, are grown by some proprietor of a shop or 


stall. 

"The building is handsome. At the east and west ends, and in seve- 
of the interior, it is supported by massy pillars of ite. It 
. There are three ranges of buy The 
middle or most handsome range is double. Between the first and sse- 
-and sécond and third range, there is a large open space, which is 
occupied by various , and with various sorts of vegetables, the 
parties paying a certain rental per day. This rental varies according to 

circumstances 


uare foot. The most southern range of shops is exclusively appro- ral horses, some by only 
to the sale of potatoes. In the wide space between this range | 
range of shops, you see hundreds of rsons offering | 


and the 


: 


of ve les used in London, for sale. 


i 


3 


of fruits and vegetables. The remaining, or north- 
set apart for the sale of oranges, apples, nuts; 
i +) in their seasons; but 


B 8 


ott 
| 


not 7 Sospare by the same class of persons. 

which are sold in Covent Garden 
cannot give a better idea of their variety, 
everything, in the shape of green fruit, 


i 
i 


1 
i 
i 


it, and flowers, and vegetables, which are the pro- 
the sho 


rH 
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are filled. You can scarcely divest your 
you have been suddenly transplanted to some 
celebrated for the abundance, the exoellent quality, and 


Ue 


3 


hale the fragrance they emit. The articles which are sold in this part 


shops~and stands. Those shops in the middle or best part of 


to the market, there is a toll varying to the nature of 


most. part, pra tig size, inferior in appear- | 


countries and imported into Great Britain, and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


comes to them indirectly from Covent Garden market. To that market 
all the fruit and vegetables are in the first instance brought from the 
country and the neighborhood of London; and thence it is carried to all 
parts of the town by a-class of persons called green-grocers, who, in 
small shops kept for the purpose, vend any quantity, small or great, to 
families in the neighborhood. These green-grocers make a point of at- 
tending Covent Garden market every morning about five or six o'clock, 
where they purchase quantities, in wholesale, of all the most saleable 
kinds of fruit and vegetables. These they retail at reasonable profits in 
the course of the day to their customers. 

Some of the merchants in Covent Garden market do a very extensive 
business. How must the country reader be surprised when I mention, 
that I know one who is in the habit, during the proper season, of re- 
ceiving, every day, two immensely large waggon-loads of 
Some of these merchants have made large fortu 
in every other business, lose large sums by speculations in 
of so perishable a nature as fruit and vegetables. I kno: 2 instance 
a party havirg lost £100,000, or rather sunk that sum, in his efforts to 
establish a large business in Covent Garden market. 

To form a proper notion of the immense quantity of articles sold in 
Covent Garden market, it will be neces to visit it in the morning 
about five or six o’clock. At that time you will see not only the — 
in and about itself, filled with wagons, carts, trucks, &c., but of all the 
five or six streets leading immediately to it. These vehicles are so 
closely wedged together, that it will be sometimes half an hour before 
they can move a foot, and even then only when some others at the out- 


_ side have leftthe place The vehicles, when they come to the market, 
, and according to situation, from one shilling to fourpence are laden with fruit and vegetables. Some of them are drawn by seve- 


/ 
j 





, in the middle range, you are struck | 
* tich appearance of the finer class of | 
iefly 


of Covent Garden market, can only be purchased by the higher. classes _ 


of society; their prices put them beyond the reach of persons of limited 


means. These prices are always high; of course, however, they vary — 
according 


to circumstances. At certain seascns of the year particular 


a hundred times the price at one time, which they do at another. Very 


me in the season, when small quantities which have been produced in 


incredibly high. I haye been assured that a few summers ago, a small 
— of strawberries was bought at twenty-five shillings per ounce. 


enormous price of a guinea an ounce has been repeatedly known to 

* be given; half-a-gwinea is quite common in the early part of the season. I 
need ly say that such prices are only given by aristocratic families, 
and ucement is, that the parties may get the reputation of having 
been among the first of the “fashionables” in the West End, to set a 
dish of strawberriés before their friends. Cherries, gooseberries, pota- 
toes, &e., respectively fetch incredibly high prices, on their first intro- 


to the market. It is curious to observe the great and sudden® 


fall which sometimes takes place in the price of fruit, when propitious 


weather gives to it a great unexpected advance towards ripeness. In 


1836, one of the merchants in Covent Garden market bought a quantity | appearance is quite different. All the wagons, carts, and other vehi. 


of pears, which having grown in a garden peculiarly favored as to situa- 
tion and other circumstances, had ripened earlier than the pears which 


gardens. On the day on which he bought them, 


aan in other 
‘them at one guinea per bushel; but the weather for the three | 


| are concerned, is a second Babel on a small scale. 
ouses, are exhibited for sale, the prices they bring are sometimes | 


. I cannot state with certainty what their 
number is, but I am convi that, of one kind or other, there are some- 
times as many as from four to five hundred. Many of them come a great 


middle range | distance. Some of them come from places twenty or thirty miles distant 
eames stated is double, that is to say, there are | from the metropolis. 


thoroughfare,—are ehiefly used for the sale of 


Itis a strange sight to witness Covent Garden market about six o'clock 
ona summer morning. I know of no scene in the metropolis which is 
better worth seeing, and yet it is one which not one out of a 
thousand of the inhabitants has ever witnessed. y the immense 
number of vehicles which I have already mentioned, with the wheels or 
horses in a great many cases entangled with each other ; and then pic- 
ture te yourself the drivers and assistants, for the most part in 
the smock frocks which it always did old Cobbett’s heart so much good 
to see. When you see all this in your mind’s eye, imagine ten or fif- 
teen thousand = sons, chiefly green-grocers and persons tare} 
apple and orange stalls in the streets, aljjbusy buying and selling. A 
to complete the picture, you must suppose your ears are ri again 
with the everlasting noise caused by the altercations, most ly in- 
terspersed with every variety of oaths, which take place as to the right 
of different persons to particular places in the et. Add to this the 


| loud bellowings of the wagon and carmen, and the tremendous denun- 
variety its fruits. It is, in one respect, a positive repast to see _ ciations which they hurl at each other’s heads, when their vehicles come 
the abundance ‘of fine fruits with which these shops abound, and to in- | 


in contact; and to crown all, fancy you hear at the same time, thou- 
sands of Irishwomen (for the women who keep apple and orange stalls 
in the streets are mpstly Irish,) abusing each other and everybody else in 
the peculiar brogue of their respective provinces,—imagine to yourself 
that you see and hear all this, and you will be able to form some idea of 


1 _ the scene which Covent Garden market daily presents. All the public 
articles are much dearer than others. Strawberries, for example, bring | 


houses in the neighborhood are crowded with persons attending Covent 
Garden market ; and every such house, in so far as the sounds you hear 
In addition to the 
public houses in the vicinity of Covent Garden market, there are other 
oun where refreshments are to be had; there are several coffee- 

ouses in the neighborhood, where the most respectable persons who 
attend the market go to get refreshments; and for the convenience of 
those who wish a cheaper beverage than is furnished in coffee-houses, 


_ there are various places at the several inlets to the market, where, in 


the open air, and without a seat to sit on, any one is provided with tea 


; 
| ‘ , . : 
_ and coffee, if such they can be called: together with the accompani- 
| 


ments of bread and butter, or bread without butter, at the cheapest pos- 
sible rate. The liquids dignified with the names of tea and coffee, are 
kept constantly hot by means of charcoal applied to a tin utensil, support- 
ed on an iron stand. 

Such is Covent Garden market in the morning. Through the day its 


, cles, are usually removed by ten o’clock; and after that hour, yeu are 


psee. t+ having become so propitious as generally to ripen pears, | 
he was ed to sell them on he fourth day, at seven shillings per — 


bushel, or one-third of the price which they had brought a few days humble rank in society. Sometimes a number of the carriages of the 


_ nobility are to be seen outside the market at its western extremity, 


it an 4 | where they wait until the parties have made their purchases. In the 
n market, it is impossible even to forma conjecture. That proper season nothing can be more delightful than to witness the infinite 
may be inferred from the fact, that it is a | 


great, 
sort of depot for the whole of the metropolis. The small quantities | part of the market. Were I a poet, which happily or unhappily, as the 


Of the quantity of fruit and vegetables sold in the course of a day in 


jt must be i 


sold at Hungerford and Farringdon markets are not worth mentioning. 
From all parts of London le flock to Covent Garden. I do not say 
that every family that wis to purchase some fruit, or a quantity of 


wegetables, sends direct to Covent Garden market for it; but still it | 


| principally struck with the innumerable boxes of oranges (in their sea- 


sons), hampers of apples and other fruit, which are still exposed for sale 
at the extremities of the market. The better class of shops are visited 
all day, by the nobility and gentry who intend purchasing luxuries, and 
the other shops are visited by persons of more limited means, and more 


variety of flowers which are constantly exposed to sale at the western 


case may be, “the gods’’ have not made me, 1 would here say some- 


| thing fine and flowery about the deliciousness of the scent which these 


flowers scatter through the surrounding atmosphere. In one word, for 
my space is exhausted, Covent Garden market, whether early in a sum- 
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mer’s morning, or at any hour in the course of the day, is one of the 
most interesting scenes to be seen in the metropolis. 

About fifteen or sixteen months ago the late Duke of Bedford put an 
end to Sunday trading in Covent Garden market. Before that time 
nearly all the shops were open, and a considerable quantity of business 
was pa on the Sabbath day. Many of the eccupiers of the shops 
thought it would be ruinous to their interests, to be prevented from sell- 
ing their commodities on Sundays; the event, however, has, I believe, 
convinced them that such an opinion was erroneous; and if I be not 
misinformed, they are now, with one or two excep;ions, thankful for the 
interposition of the duke in abolishing Sunday trading in the market. 

SmiruFizLp Market is the great metropolitan mart for the Mile of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, &c. Itis a little to the ne~'h-east of Newgate. 
The part o Ps town in which it is placed has .ewhat of a heavy, 
sombre aspect. This is partly to be accounted for from the fact of 
most of the surrounding buildings being old, and of a very plain de- 
scription of architecture. Hardly any of them are of a more recent 
date than immediately after the great fire of London, in 1666. 

For how long a period Smithfield has been the great cattle-market of 
London, it is impossible to say. That it has been so for at least four 
centuries, there can be no question; four mention is made of it, asa 
cattle-market, four hundred years ago, in several old works on London. 
In the reign of Elizabeth it was more than eight times its present size. 
It is now under five acres; it was then forty acres. At what time 
Smithfield market was reduced to its present comparatively small li- 
mits, is not known. A general epinion is, that it was when rebuilding 
the houses in the neighborhood which were destroyed by the great fire. 

Smithfield market has acquired an unenviable notoriety as having been 
the place where so many martyrdoms occurred during the temporary 
ascendency of a popish sovereign, soon after the Reformation. Indeed, 
it was at one time almost the only place ia the metropolis where Pro- 
testants were martyred for their religious opinions. Those who are 
conversant with the history of England, will be able to recal to their 
minds many instances in which the most illustrious Protestant divines 
this country has produced, there sealed their faith with their blood. At 
one time, indeed, Smithfield was but another name for Protestant mar- 
tyrdom. . 

Smithfield market is an open space in the form of a square. The 
far greater portion of it is set apart for the sale of cattle: the remainder 
is used for the sale of sheep. The sheep part of the market is towards 
the north-west. A little off the market, in an eastern direction, is an 
open space of some extent for the sale of pigs. The greatest part of the 
market is laid off in separate stands or pens. These vary in size, so as 
to contain any number of cattl*, from half _a dozen to a score. The 
graziers are thus enabled to classify their cattle, and keep them detached 
from those of others, without any trouble or difficulty. Along all the 
outside of the cattle of the market is a strong wooden erection 
about three feet in height, to which the cattle which have not been pent 
up in the stands or pens, are fastened. There are also a sufficient num- 
ber of pens for the sheep and pigs. Without these pens, it would be 
impossible for the various proprietors of cattle, sheep, and pigs, to keep 
their respective quadru from those of others. 

Smithfield Cattle-market is held twice a week. The days are Menday 
and Friday. The time for commencing business is about four o'clock 
in the morning. From that time till eight, the sales are continued with 
ere briskness. The despatch with which London men of business 
generally get threugh thelr various transactiens, is the surprise of every 
one who has had an opportunity of observing it. In no case is this de- 
spatch more remarkable than in the bargains which take place between 
the London butchers and the graziers from the country. A price is put 
upom the various lots of cattle, shoe, &c.; they are taken at once, in 
most cases, at that price; or declined by the party wishing to purchase. 
If he thinks the price too high, he either proceeds to examine another 
lot without saying a word, pay rs makes an offer of what he would be wil- 
ling to give. If the offer be deemed worthy of acceptance, it is accept- 
ed; if not, there is an end of the matter. Both buyers and sellers are 
wonderfully economical of theit words. There is ing deserving the 
name of buckstering in their transactions: a few words buyer 
and seller are decisive. By eight o’clock you see a striking difference in 
the place : it is thinned to a very great extentboth of cattle and of human 
beings. By ten o’clock the market may be said to be over; you see per- 
haps a few “ beasts,” as the drovers call them, lingering about here and 
there, just to remind you that there had been ad thie od a cattle- 
market in the place that morning. 

The cattle with which Smithfield market is supplied are brought from 
all parts of the country. They are to be seen on their way to it, early 
in the morning of each market-day, in all the great roads leading to 
London. Some of them—those of course which belong to farmers or 
cattle-dealers in the inland parts of England, are driven 200 or 300 
miles. The stages, however, are short; otherwise, the cattle would suffer 
so much in appearance, that they would only fetch an inferior price — 
The present extensive use of steam communication with all parts of the 
country, has up new facilities for supplying the London market 
with cattle. Within the last two years, immense numbers are weekly 

t up, in the summer season, in steam-vessels from Aberdeen, 
, Morayshire, and indeed, from all the northern counties of Scot- 
land, being a distance of from 550 to 600 miles. 

As Smithfield market belongs to the corporation of the City of Lon- 
don, who exact a small toll on the various animals brought to the market, 


the average number is ascertained beyond alldoubt. The yearly revenue 
which the corporation are uinddestoed to derive from this source, is nearly 
£4000. Speaking in round numbers, the average number of cattle 
brought to the market, is 1500; of calves, 400; of sheep, 12,000; and 
of pigs, 1200. I have seen some calculations, grounded on the above 
numbers of cattle, &c., which are sold every market-day, as to the quan- 
tity of butchers’ meat which is weekly consumed in London. Assuming 
the average weight of the cattle to be 300Ibs., and the offal 200\bs., 
which is the computation of the butchers, the weekly consumption of beef 
would be about 2,000,000 Ibs. Supposing also the average weight of 
sheep were 80 Ibs., dnd the offal 20 lbs., this would give a weekly con- 
sumption of mutton in London to the extent of 2,200,000 Ibs. Of veal, 
supposing the calves to weigh 140 lbs., and the offal 35 lbs., the consump- 
tion every week would be about 60,000 Ibs. With regard to the quantity 
of pork consumed, it is not so easy te form a conjecture, there being so 
great a difference in the size of pigs; but I think it may safely be as- 
sumed, that the quantity would be at least a tenth of that of mut- 
ton, or 220,000 Ibs. per week. This would give, as the entire weekly 
consumption of butchers’ meat in the metropolis, arising from cattle, &c., 
sold in Smithfield market, the immense quantity of 4,480,000 lbs. If to 
this were added the quantities of bacon, hams, tongues, and other salted 
meat, sent up from different parts of the country, we think we may safely 
say that the gross amount of butchers’ meat consumed every week in 
London, is very close on 5,000,000 lbs. The average yearly returns of 
Smithfield market are no less than £5,000,000. 

To see Smithfield market at the hour of the morning*when the busi- 
ness of buying and selling is at its briskest, is a very interesting sight. In 
addition to the thousands of quadrupeds which appear before you, you see 
thousands of graziers, butchers, drovers ef cattle, &c. &c., to say nothing 
of the multitudes of persons who are drawn to the spot through acciden- 
tal circumstances. All is bustle and business. Cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
are every moment in the act of being driven out of the market by the 
butchers who have bought them ; the greater the room thus made in 
the market, the quicker are the movements of buyers, sellers, and those 
who have no special business to do, in going from place to place. But 
perhaps the liveliest scenes which are to be seen on a Monday or Friday 
morning, are those which are occasioned when a few “ infuriated)’ oxen 
have taken it into their heads to fly off at a tangent from the drovers. 
They soon make a clear path for themselves. Parts of the market, or 
the openings of streets leading to it, which but a few moments before 
were so crammed with two-feeted animals that you would have fancied 
it as reasonable a thing to suppose you could walk through the thickest 
hedge as through this dense forest of people, are deserted with amazing 
despatch, in order to make way for the enraged or affrighted oxen. Such 
scenes are very common; and yet it is surprising how few accidents oc- 

,cur on such occasions. What must often also surprise the stranger is 
the circumstance of seeing so many large, powerful, and often very un- 
manageable cattle, driven hastily h most populous streets in 
town, on their way from Smithfield to the shambles of the butchers wha 
have bought them. ‘A bull in a china-shop,” is a proverbial expres- 
sion. I have witnessed the scene on more one occasion, and glo- 
rious has been the work of demolition among the crockery I have seen 
the animal jmake in an incredible short time. ‘Lhe only thing for won- 
der is, that considering the cruel treatment the cattle receive at the hands 
of those who drive them out of Smithfield market, and the reckless way 
in which they are driven, so very few accidents of this kind should occur. 

But it is not by the use of one’s eyes alone that any can form a right 
idea of what Smithfield market is on a Monday or Friday morning. Te 
form such idea, the ear is a very necessary article. What between the 
oaths, and imprecations, and everlasting shouts of the drovers; the low- 
ing of oxen; the roaring of bulls; the squeaking of pigs; and the bleat- 
ing of sheep, one’s auricular organs have, I may safely say, to undergo 
a much more severe trial in Smithfield market, than they would in almost 
any other spot which could be mentioned in “ this globe of ours.” 

When purchases are effected in Smithfield the butchers, as 
alréady intimated, drive the cattle home to their respective slaughtering 

laces. As the market is only held twice a week, and as all the leading 

tchers must kill cattle every day, they are, of course, obliged to make 
three days’ purchases at once. In the case of those who have the most 
extensive business as butchers, the] number of cattle and sheep bought 
every market-day is great. A score of cattle, and five or six 
score of sheep, are often at once by some of the more extensive 
butchers. During the late war, when government contracts for supply- 
ing the navy with butchers’ meat had to be fulfilled, the number bought 
each market-day was eight or ten times as great as I have stated. 

It is in Smithfield market that the celebrated Bartholomew fair is held. 
This fair takes place every year in September, and lasts three days. To 
give it greater importance and eclat, it is alwa: with much 
pomp and circumstance by a proclamation from the Lord Mayor. Lhe 
scene presented jin Smi market during the three days which Bar- 
tholomew fair lasts, is one to which no description could do justice. To 
have anything like an idea of it, it must be witnessed. Only fancy from 
150,000 to 200,000 persons—men, women, and children—all assembled 
in one spot, and that not exceeding five acres of space, and then 
you see an immense number of caravans, booths, &c., in the same plate, 
at short distances from each other. And last of all, su your ears 


are astailed with all manner of the most discordant partly instru- 
mental and partly vocal—the instrumental sounds being caused by drums, 
trumpets, and other noisy articles, put into requisition by the various 
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with the view of attraction to their exhibitions ; and the vocal, From Howitt’s Student-Life of Germany. 
loud vociferations of the assembled crowd : fancy you see and hear wait ; 

ei and you will be able to "form such an idea of the scene exhibi- THE SPECIAL COMMERS 
ted in a Bartholomew fair as will satisfy you that no adequate conception Bumpers in our left-hands draining, 
of it can be formed without being present. P We will oak Oy 2 ne. oe 

The scenes of cruelty here practised by the drivers towards the cat- netent, goyinl Se J 
tle, al gary are of re most Toielas kind. No person of human mind Swords in our right-hands extending, 


We will fight for thy defending, 


can pass through Smithfield on a Monday or Friday morning—especially Free and gallant Burschendom! Hawg. 


on the former, as being the day of the largest market—without the great- These lines of Hauff’s, who himself enjoyed in Tubingen the plea- 
est violence being done to his feelings, at the manner in which the poor | _.-. of the Burschendom with a fresh spirit, express the sentiment: 
animals are treated by the worse than savage men who have the care of which altogether in the life of the student, but especially in its most 
them. The subject is too revolting to dwell upen. It is surprising that hgautiful feast, the Commers, are felt and abound. We have now to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals does not exercise @ | i ur readers acquainted with the Special Commers, that which each 
more efficient vigilance over these persons. . | individual celebrates at the commencement and conclusion of each 
Bitiineseate is the a metropolitan market for fish. The quanti- Semester. These Commerses are seldom held in the city. We see a 
ties of all kinds which daily arrive at this place, from all parts of the jocund train issuing forth from one of the city gates. A troop goes be- 
cosst, are enormously great. It was {thought that Hungerford would fore on horeback, who, in earlier times, were still more distinguished by 
ve a formidable rival to it; but the fact has not turned out to be so. | 1) peculiar style, but who stil] may sometimes be seen in full costume, 
fish department of Hungerford market has not more matesielly af- that is, in buckskins and huge jack-boots, Polonaise frocks; on their 
fected the business of Billingsgate, than. has the vegetable department heads, their Cerevis caps; over their breasts, wearing the broad Chore- 
injured Convent Garden market. Billingsgate market (which, for the band, while they carry in their right hands their ‘naked swords. The 
information of strangers, I ought to mention is situated about a hundred aaa Show tikes ta carriages drawn by two or four horses; or the Senior 
yards below London Bridge) is seen, like all other metropolitan markets, precedes in a four or six horse equipage, and thie rest fallow in two-boree 
to greatest advantage in the morning, From an early hour in the sum- | (10. In their customary negligent student-dress, they lounge at their 
ROOT MOTHINES, and from before daylight in the winter season, until nine ease in their carriages, smoking their long pipes. The Foxes shew 
o'clock, the place is crowded with boatmen, wholesale merchants, and themselves especially consequential, since it is the first time that they 
the rl venders of the finny and shelly tribe from all parts of the me- have been privileged to present themselves to 9 eyes of the astonished 
: % rae , : world in such a public procession. The Pawk-doctor is always invited 
mh large proportion of those who crowd Billingsgate in the mornings, | | red festivity, oe enneiitly honors the Chore with his saatbaeni but 
are women; some of whom are wholesale purchasers of fish. They are | 1. Red Fisherman is an invariable attendant, arrayed in the oddest 
mostly, however, employed in various little offices connected with the | 1.10 ‘as the black frock-coat, and other his habiliments, by no means 
market. Many women, as well as men, carry away on their heads, as cilia with the open breast and outlying shirt. He is generally 
large quantities of fish as their strength will enable them, to all parts of posted as servant behind the last carriage. 
London. The METS CESUESIVO fishmongers, however, convey their ok If now the reader were, on such a day, already at Neckarsteinach, so 
chases to their rh ie shops in carte drewa by horses. ss —* clock might he, from the little pavilion in the garden of the Gasthouse* of the 
hinds > oa portion of the metropolis is abundantly supplied with all Harp, right cormmodiously observe the me pe * ra a a as it 
: ‘ ‘ : is . ins one of the windings.of the road whi ows the serpen- 
} There is a general impression, that if families send direct to Billings- rates ee Prat as igs a al igh sete gg Bek ao 
gate, they may Procure any quantity or Kind of fish they may wish much | fashing of the drawn ¢words, and the shimmering of the colored caps 
than at the retail shops. is a mistake, if meant as a general and the Chore-bands. Or he sees the new guests approaching in a 
fact. It 1s true, that they may, by sending direct to Billingsgate, get . ave mounted at Neckargemiind where they have left 
: barge which they h arg , y 
the articles they want cheaper than at the dearer class of retail sheps ; their horses and carriages. The barge is hung with garlands and fes- 
but there aus oh shope lw = gh mere where articles may be toons, pennons stream from the masts; the sons of the Muses, in their 
Ext os good end almost as cheep, as at Billingsgate itself. many-colored costume, are picturesqyely grouped, and some of them are 
Everybody knows that when a person utters low or vituperative lan- singing in the overflowing of their spirits to the sound of the jocund 
Se aes Sees eines, Teer | See 
is to ound in a ngsgate the “women are | ee , Bee akg ‘ 
constantly abusing each other; and there is a richness or raciness in tHeir | B Liner anes ena ae gladly ete ~¢ emia Fy Ash hei ip Sad 
ion which are not to be met with in the squabbles and quarrels pear See ear erepripaeany abe ~y oe ‘ 
Ure cane lass of ts Saad 4 q mon parlance, moult more feathers than as many honorable inhabitants 
a ie es Te eee of the little town do in a whole year. On this account, their approach 
is first announced to the spectator in the garden of the Harp, by the 
SCRAPS. firing of small cannon, omy are rong ‘“ Lee # sedge of doing all 
When first we enter a crowd, there is little to be done but to push | Possible honor to these high guests, on the Dielsberg, a town opposite, 
on through those before us, we our line are fredh end our apne | ated on aly conical hl whee the crn view, of the approa:y 
— Fc se ae cog ene go gem d gathering behind us, and Neckarsteinach. The adh of the inn now speedily swarms with the 
tain bao me a tee Bs. the pt cate of pr pire = to main- jovial Burschen, who here play off all sorts of pranks and whims. 
li F . . oe, And thus its i & But within, the whole house is in the most univerfal bustle. House- 
terary life. We set out, with a view of overtaking our forerunners ik sonia to axid''fro: im the Slechen “all the hands of all 
in the chace ; but eventually find it sufficiently toilsome to preserve | “OS 8HO Walters run fo and 105 ; mee ie 
our advantage over these youthful comagatilane odontal = ian the cooks are in active agitation, in order to fulfil the command of the 
threatening to outstrip us. Y landlady. There will sit a sleepy maid nodding in a chair, since for 


| 
eed | two days, that is, since the Commers was announced to them, there has 
A man of sensibility is always either in the attic of ecstacies or 


en ee 


M Q ° been no sleep in the eyes of any of the ministering spirits; but she is 

the cellar of sorrow ; either jumping with joy, or groaning with | quickly roused up with a vengeance in order to assist in the general ac- 

grief. Pleasure and pain are like a cucumber,—the extremes are | tivity. All, however, is still and solitary in the yard; for the poor fea- 

good for nothing. I once heard a late minister compared tothe same | ther-cattle have been compelled to yield up their young lives, in 

vegetable, ‘‘ For,” said the punster, “ his ends are bad.” order to parade on the table of these honored and swarming guests.— 
That the style of such writings as are intended to attract the pub. 


Above, in the great hall, is a long table covered. gine window is 
lic eye be more elevated than that of private letters, is as requisite as adorned with green and flowery garlands and festoons, and at that end 
it is for the pulpit of a preacher to be somewhat above the level of 


of the hall where the seat of honor is placed, there is emblazoned on 

his auditors. the wall the great and painted coat-of-arms of Verbindung, embellished 
«with flowers and ribbons. The musicians now take their places in the 
orchestra above ; the sons of the Muses appear in the hall, and the feast 
is opened. After the cloth is drawn the proceedings at table are like 
those of the General Commers, except that, at this Commers, no beer is 
. y drunk, but wine only; and you may soon hear the report of out-flying 
memory, seem all consolidated into one ; as the distant horizon ap- Champagne corks, as the toasts of the Chore are given, or those upon 
pears to mingle with the sky. and connected with the Land Prince, when the Commers is celebrated 

An open countenance is like the face of a di i on his birth-day. 
what passes within. : esters eg omer | As they do not return from are Commers, at the earliest, till the 

were , noon or the evening of the next day, all kind of follies and mad-ca 

ie. eons sbility of ecu beheld, we should be so fully convin. playfulness are resorted to, to make the time pass merrily. uidangst 
ieitation ety OF equalling it, as to give up all attempts at | these may be classed [the “ Lord of Fools.” A great throne-is built up 
‘ of tables and chairs, upon which one of the students is placed. He is 
It is beauty whose frown is the mest awful ; no tempest equals that equipped as a king, with his crown, scepture, and other insignia. The 
of a summer sky. others are his ai Res who we ~ a great om i or large 

The best way to silence a talkative person is never to interrupt See errs et ee ‘* Baasehior” 
him._ Do not snuff the candle, and it will go out of itself. | * In. 


By too constant association, the sincerest friendship may be es- 


oe. or rather, obliterated; as the richest coins defaced b 
the friction of each other. se gt . 


Different periods of time, when their order has faded from the 
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All. To wait on your di - vine - ness, With 





‘jth hunter’s horn, Drink off, drink off, 


Aut.— To wait on your divineness, 
With wine of every fineness, 
That's why we here are standing, 


All at your dread commanding 


Parince.—Ye sportsmen with your thunder 
Shoot me the Foxes under— 
And ye there all before us 
Blow on your horns a chorus. 


AuL.— *Ith horn, ’ith horn, ’ith hynter’s horr! 
Drink off, Drink off, thou Prince of Fools, 


Drink off, Drink off, thou Prince of Fools! 
As they sing this, he empties his bumper. 


Tue Prince, sings. What helps me now my lofty throne, 
Sy and my Burschen-crown ? 
What helps me now my bigh command? 
I lay it down in N. N.’s hand! | 


He now descends from the throne, and the next takes his place, till it 
has thus gone the whole round. 

In the so-called Foundation Commers, it is customary for the Senior 
to deliver a short speech, in which he takes a review of the fortunes of 
the Verbindung, or Chore, from its establishment, and particularly men- | 
tions the names of those who have belonged to it, and are now gone forth | 
from it into busy life. 


The convivial meeting sits till late in the night; and the next day they | 
amuse themselves with all kinds of frolics and merriments, in which the | 
Red Fisherman often becomes the butt of no gentle jokes. They some- | 
times make processions through the village, at the head of which one of | 
them rides on the back of the Red Fisherman, or on an ass. They climb | 
the neighbouring ruined castles, which are perched cn the mountains, | 
and let their songs thence resoun1 over the country. 

Thesé and qutbreaks of youthful spirits, full of life, strength, 
and enjoyment, and which thus are ready to overleap all bounds in the 
excitement of leaving behind for a day or so all study, and giving them- 
selves up in fine weather, and beautifal scenery, to the full swing of their 
fancies and feelings, especially such a troop of youngsters, being together, | 
have always characterised the students. An old popular ballad describes | 









wine of 


thou Prince of Fools, Drink off, drink off, 
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FOOL S. 
orees Srp ears 





ru-ling; And ye the gods do 





thou Prince of Fools. 


their pranks in those rural Commerses, as far back as 1650; probably 
then a little more freely indulged in than at present. : 


WAYS OF THE STUDENTS. 


Queer chaps are these students, say folks everywhere, 
Although you should have them but once in the year, 
They make in the village such riot and reek, 

There’s nought else left for us but plague for a week. 


Now must we be caring for St. Mary’s day, 

And every one is wishing that Galli come may: 
Then come they with swords and fowling-pieces too, 
And make in the village a horrid to-do. 


There's nothing then in safety; no pigeon, no hen, 

As though they were made but for plunder of men; 

No goose dare even venture out into the meadow, 

Those gents with their swords would soon whip off its head oh. 


Are gardens with boards and bars all fenced too? 

They burst them asunder that the sun doth shine through ; 
In clambering for apples the trees too they break, 

‘Tis well if each home but a pocketful take. 


With fire and with powder we’re in constant fears, 
That e’en our small house be burnt over our ears; 
Their crackers they let on our roofs hop and bound, 
And a devil cares not though they burn to the ground. 


Has one a good dog by his house-door to stay, 

And that from his chain could not break away, 

Straight let they him loose, when, troth, *twere no need, 
Potz hagel! they've shot, and the poodle is dead ! 
Students ’ith Wirthshouse, are jolly and able, 

For all that they need is a great mighty table ; 

They drink and they shout, as the house theirs had been; 
They drink and they cry til! they’1e sky-blue and green, 
Now they talk Lapodeinish!* I know not what ’tis; 

But one knows very well, it is we that they quiz— 

Now they dance in the market, they leap and they play, 
And take from the hinds their own dance-place away. 





* Lateinisch (Latin). 
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Then turn the men-servants, and cudgel them out, 

Till like mice they are running the streets all about ; 
They gather to battle in furious throngs, 

And smite, lunge, and cry with right deafening lungs. 
Then they’re off through the fields with their play to undo them, 
’Tis just aa if thunder should tear its way through them ; 
They tread down the corn-field, they don’t understand, 
What ’tis to eat black bread raised by their own hand. 
Is a horse in the meadow, his strength to recruit ? 

The students soon seize on the poor weary brute, 
They’re up, and their heels in his sides go ding-dong, 
Ah! might he, at least, but go slowly along! 


dents ; ‘though as full of fun as ever, the country | og have nothing like 
the wanton mischief here recorded to fear from them. 


The Commers then, being brought to a close, they generally return by 
boat to the city of the Muses. If this is in the evening, the barge is i!- 
luminated, and when they approach the city, fireworks are played off.— 
As they land they proceed to their Kneip, and there wind up the feast. 
On the arrangements of a Kneip, nothing further is necessary to be said, 
as we, in becoming acquainted with the Beer-tablet, beheld the only par- 
ticular in which it differs from other drinking-places; but, in speaking 
of the different drinks that are consumed in a Kneiping, we must not 
forget the Crambambuli. In order to prepare this liquor, an earthen- 
ware dish is used, into which a sufficient quantity of sugar is poured, anc 
it is then filled up with rum. It is then set fire too; and the company, 


Two centuries have produced a proportionate improvement in the stu- | who sit round the flaming dish, sing— 


THE CRAMBAMBULI SONG. 


Cherzo commodo. 





cee - om li, de i the ti - tle ef that good drink we iabis the best, In 
7 “ae a 
@:—2-5 fe ate 8 he a 
—#4— fF" Se ee 
It 


vi - tal, When  e - vil for-tunes us mo - lest. 





2 Have I into the inn ascended, 


7 And has the Bursch his cash expended? 


consistence, is lad] 


Most like some noble cavalier ? 
I leave the bread and roast untended, 

And bid them bring the corkscrew here. 
Then blows the coachman—trantanti— 
Unto a glass Crambambuli. 


3 Are head and stomach both distracted ; 
For eating have I little zest ; 
A plaguy cold have I contracted ; 
ave I catarrh within my chest ? 
What need the doctor trouble me, 
I drink my glass Crambambuli ! 


4 Were I a prince of power unbounded, 
Like Kaiser Maximilian, 
For me were there an order founded, 
°T is this device I’d hang thereon :— 
Toujours fidele, et sans souci, 
C’est l’ordre du Crambambuli! 


5 Comes there no bill my needs to better ? 
Have I at play my money lost? 
= maiden, writes she not a letter? 
ome grievous tidings by the post ? 
Then drink I, from iano, oy 
A brimming glass Cambambuli. 


6 Ah! if the dear old folks but knew it, 
How we young Gents, their sons, were stead, 
How we must pinch and sorely rue it, 
They'd weep till their old eyes were red. 
ilst make themselves the Filii 
So bene by Crambambuli. 


During the s the rum has burnt out, and the beverage, of as 
a into the glasses. At eleven Shdleals cialis whi 
is the hour of the police, the kneips are closed. For some years it has 
the practice in Heidelberg that a bell should be rung at this hour, 
ch should be the signal for all landlords to close their houses. At 
first this order received much opposition from the students, and they en- 


To sponge the Philistine’s his plan. 
And thinks it folly all extended, 

From Burschen unto Beggarman 
Since this is the eee td : 
In spirit of Crambambull. 


8 Shall I for fame and freedom stand then ; 


For Burschen weal the sword lift free ? 
Quick blinks the steel in my right hand then, 
A friend will stand and second me. 
To him I say, Mon cher ami, 
Before a glass Crambambuli. 


9 It grieves me sore, ye foolish-hearted, 


hat ye love not, and drink not wine; 
To asses are ye now converted, 
And might be angels all divine. 
Drink water like the cattle free, 
And think it is Crambambuli. 


10 Crambam buli, it still shall cheer me, 


When every other joy is past, 

When o’er the glass Friend Death draws near me, 
And mars my pleasure at the last. 

Pll drink with him in companie 

The last glass of Crambambuli. 


11 Then who ’gainst us, Crambambulisten, 


His spiteful mouth with envy screws, 
We hold him for no kind of Christian, 

Since he God’s blessing doth abuse. 
I'd give him, though tor life cried he, 
No single drop Crambambuli 


deavored to make it ridiculous. As the order was, that at eleven the 
bells should be rung, on its first a in the Heidelberg wochenblatt 
), at this hour all the dogs of the students ran about the city 
hung to their necks, and their masters, 
, began, to the terror and amaze of the inhabitants, to set all 
the bells of the private houses in full swing. 


to fulfil the order to 
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FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 
STRAY BALLADS, 
. AND 


NEWLY DISCOVERED‘ LYRICS. 
"_. BOOTED. SY SIMON. CRADDOCR. 


No. IV. ’ 
THE BALLAD OF COUNT HERNANI. 


The Conde de Stuniga, referred to in this ballad, was Don Diego 
Lopes de Stuniga, a Castilian noble, and a leader in the disturbances 
which resulted in the deposition of Henry IV. and the elevation of the 
young Alphonso to the vacant throne, in 1462. There is another ballad 
extant, called “‘ The Meeting of the Barons,” in which he also figures. 

Listen! lords and ladies, listen 

How his love Hernani told 

To the fair and scornful Inez, 
Daughter of Stuniga bold. 

Daughter of that Don Drege, 

That Diego of renown, 

Who from Henry; weak and wicked, 
Wrested sceptre, sword, and crown. 


Three long years Hernani wooed her ; 
Three long years he wooed in vain ; 
Three long years he grieved in silence, 
Whilst she only mocked his pain. 


But when three long years were over, 
Fate, and Fortune’s end to prove, 
He with passion’s powerful pleading 
Urged the fondness of his love. 
All in vain his lip’s confession ; 
_ All in vain his suppliant knee, 
Still she stood erect, and haughty, 
In her maiden majesty. 


Still he knelt, and thus conjured her: 
“ By the sorrow at this heart ; 

By thine own unmatched perfection, 

Bid me not despairing part. 


Bid me dare the darkest dangers 
Which can human sense appal ; 
In thy name, and in our Lady’s, 
I will triumph o’er them all. 


Bid me o’er the burning desert 
Speed my panting charger on— 
Syrian winds shall fan my banner, 
Till Jerusalem is won. 


Bid me through the Paynim phalanx 
Bear the bannered cross of Spain ; 
It shall wave on Olivet, 

Ere Hernani turns his rein. 


All that knight or noble may do 
Will I dare my faith to prove ; 

Tell, oh! tell me scornful beauty 
Can I ne’er deserve thy love?” 


“Count Hernani,’’ quoth the lady— 
‘“* How may I thy words believe, 
When thy sex have practiced ever’ 
Woman's weakness to decieve. 


Still dost urge ?—Take then thy trial. 

Le! this mountain’s rocky side, 

Daily till the sixth moon waneth 

Dewn it must Hernani ride. 

Lo! yon wildly foaming river— 

Armed in plate from top to toe, ? 
Daily till the sixth moon waneth 

O’er it must Hernani go. 


Then, and not till then, will Inez 
Wed the man her father hates ; 
And to trust a stranger’s welcome 
Leave for aye his castle’s gates.” 


Moons have waxed and waned in silence, 
Now the sixth is passed and gone: 

Hath the Count Hernani faultered ; 

Is his hard devoir undone ? 


From the mountain’s rocky summit 
To the torrents roaring tide, 

On his barb, both fleet and noble, 
Daily doth Hernani ride. 


Thro’ the wide and foaming water, 
Where his form grows small and dim, . 
On that good horse, cased in armor, 
Daily doth Hernani swim. 


Now beneath the western tower 
For the lady doth he wait; 
Breathless listening for the clanking 
Of the narrow postern gate. 


Quick and softly on she cometh— 
Trembling with young love’s alarms— 
Kindly night obscures her blushes 

As she seeks her lover’s arms. 


Quickly then the flashing torches, 
And the warder’s stern alarm, 
Tell that to retake the flying, 
Chief and vassal mount and arm. 


Down the mountain’s side they hurry; 
Safely bounds the practic’d steed; 
But full many a bold pursuer 

For his horse’s fault must bleed. 


Ha! they gain on thee, Hernani! 
Short thy shrift, and dark thy grave; 
From Stuniga’s mortal vengeance 
Nothing may Hermani save. 


Soon but three are left to follow; 
Three who ride like fiends of hell,— 
By the white plume of their leader 
Ye may know Stuniga well. 


But whilst they who rode so boldly, 
Pause upon the bank aghast, 
Count Hernani dares the billows, 
Clasping still the lady fast. 


Stern and low Stuniga mutters : 
“ Letahem perish side by side— 

Let our house’s foul dishonor 

Sleep beneath the raging tide.” 


Yet, ’mid waves that tall plume dancing 
Still o’ertops each foamy crest, 

As his good horse tried, and trusty, 
Meets them with unwavering breast. 


Now Stuniga beats his bosom, 
Now he tears his hoary hair, 
And with oaths of baffled hatred, 
Frights the still and midnight air. 


Vain thy wrath, and vain thy curses, 
They have reached the farther side ; 
And in spite of thee, proud Baron, 
Inez is Hernani’s bride. 
EE 


Persecution is the cause of Satan; toleration is the cause of truth. 
Words are the daughters of the wind; but actions are the sons of the 
soul. Stephen, King of Poland, inserted this clause in an edict— 
“ There are three things which God has reserved to himself, creative 
power, the knowledge of future events, and dominion over conscience. aan” 
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BROTHER JON ATHAN. 
New-Dork : 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1842. 
OUR WEEKLY GossIP. as 


We beg the “constant reader’s’”’ attention to the “Commissioner,” 
the publication of which is this day commenced in the Jonathan. The 
plan of the work differs from that of any serial before the public; and 
the author shows capacity to make the romance one of the best satirical 
works which has yet appeared. The incidents, related by a visiter from 
the moon, are treated in a manner somewhat after the mode of Asmo- 
deus ; and the interest is even better kept up than in that more labored 
work. 

To the other articles in this number we also bespeak attention, with 
a feeling of confidence that perusal will amply repay the reader. The 
delay in the receipt of the British Magazines for February, prevents our 
laying before the reader the selections from those works which are now 
fairly due; but this trifling occurrence, to us, has been forgotten in the 
natural and painful anxiety felt for the safety of the vessel and her pas- 
sengers. 

Another stage has been reached in the disposal of applications for the 
benefit of the Bankrupt Law. March lst (Tuesday) was the day on 
which the first and much the largest list of applications was acted npon, 
and in the DiStrict Court, before Judge Betts, a crowd of persons inter- 
ested in the proceedings, or curious to hear them were assembled. The 
first action in Court is under motion for a decree by which the assetts of 
bankrupts may be brought into court; and creditors may omit to enter 
objections at this first point, and still have the privilege afterward. 

The next step on the part of the applicants, having surrendered their 
assetts, is a petition that they may be absolved from their debts. This 
must be advertised 70 days, and creditors have aright to object at this 
stage of the proceedings. About a dozen of the applications were on 

Thuesday objected to; some on the merits of their cases, and others 
with a view to contest the constitutionality of the law. 


The Court remarked that the District Court would sit from 10 to 12 
each day in relation to Bankrupt cases. Objections having been made 
to the constitutionality of the law, &c., the Court would suspend action 
in all cases returnable to-day, until those points are disposed of. Ob- 
jections to a decree of bankruptcy must be filed under the first notice 
before the decree is moved for, unless the decree is delayed at the in- 
stance of a creditor. If objections are filed before the day, others may 


also be filed by the same or other parties at any times previous to a de- 
* 
cree of bankruptcy. 











_ The party filing objections must take the proper steps for disposing 
of them, or the objections will not delay a decree of bankruptcy. An 
order of reference to a Commission to take process will be general, 


and the creditor filing objections may accordingly Zive proof of facts ‘ 


not specified, which tend to support his objections., Any other credi- 
tor may go before the same commission and take process under his ob- 


jections, without taking out a further order, and by only noting his refe- 
rence on the docket. 


We were at the time of going to press still without intelligence from 
the Caledonia; but even under the most favorable circumstances, the 
vessel could not yet be heard from. The Caledonia was tobe detained at 
Halifax, on her arrival, the Unicorn having been sent to Boston to sail 
thence on her day, and take her mails. If the Unicorn, which vessel 
left Boston on Tuesday, found the Caledonia at Halifax, the Uni- 
corn Would return to Boston, and the Caledonia go back to Europe. 
If, on the contrary, the Caledonia should not have arrived, the Unicorn 
would proceed direct to Liverpool, from Halifax. All parties interest- 
ed are busy in conceiving reasons why the Caledonia may be safe. We 
hope she is ; but are free to confess, our melancholy misgivings, in 
spite of all that may be suggested in favor of the probability of the 


-Safety of the missing vessel. We cannot forget how impossible it was 


anne that the President could have been lost, until the melancholy 
act was demonstrated. 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


Both Houses met on Thursday only to hear eulogies upon the memory 
of Hon. Lewis Williams, deceased, and te adjourn to meet on the nex: 
day to attend to his funeral obsequies. The death of this venerable gen- 
tleman has excited deep and true grief among his legislative associate. ; 
and the obsequies to his memory were very fully attended, by the mem. 
bers of the Congress, the government officials, foreign ministers and th» 
populatiop of Washington. 

On Saturday the Senate did not sit. In the House the morning hour 
was consumed in the discussion of the report of the committee upoc 
the contingent expenses of the House. The question was taken on the 
first resolution, which cuts off two of the clerks now employed by the 
House, and it was adopted—yeas 147—nays 16. 

The Speaker laid before the House the following communications : — 
from the President, in answer to a recent resolution of the House calling 
for information relative to the state of the negotiations between this ¢o- 
vernment and Great Britain on the subject of the North Eastern boun- 
ry line of Maine, stating that in his judgment no communication could 
be made by him at this time on the subject of the resolution without det- 
riment or danger to the public interests; from the Navy Department, 
eopies of the proceedings of the Naval Court Martial recently held on 
the trial of Captain Wm. Bolton, and other information relative thereto ; 
also, from Blair & Rives, a claim for printing the compendium of the 
Sixth Census, concerning the right to print which there is a dispute : 
Blair & Rives and Thomas Allen both claiming it, and both being engs- 
ged in printing the same document. A resolution was passed referring 
tHe question to the Committee on Claims; and a motion was also made 
and carried directing Blair & Rives to suspend their work until the 
committee report. : 

In Senate, on Monday, a letter was received from Hon. Franklin 
Pierce of New Hampshire, resigning his seat. Several petitions were 
presented, and resolutions adopted; and among the latter was one 
calling on the President for information relative to the New York Cus- 


tom House investigation. Mr. Calhoun made. a speech against Mr. 
Clay’s anti-veto resolutious. ‘“ 

In the House resolutions were offered, and petitions presented. Amone 
the latter was one from Ashtabula, Ohio, praying the amicable division 
of the slave-holding states from the others, which the House refused to 
receive 24 to 116. A resolution was adopted directing the Secretary of 
War to report the names of such officers in the War Department and in 
the Army, including paymasters aud Governors of Territories, as have 
received extra allowances, the time when, the amount, for what services 


&e. 
STATE LEGISLATURE. 


In Albany, as well as in Washington, the recerd of the Legislative 
week is short. The Registry Law for this city has been repealed ; and. 
until the action of the Legislature is had upon the Election Law, the old 
three days law is the law of the city, as well as of the State. We think, 
however, that there can be little doubt of the passage of the law above 
referred to, which applies to the whole State, and preserves all the fea- 
tures of the law just repealed, except the Registry. The bill contains 
some excellent provisions, and has at last been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The Senate is still busy during the morning hour 
of each day, in discussing the anti-repudiation resolutions. 

—— 

N. E. Bounpary.—Goy. Davis has sent a Message to the Legis!a- 
ture of Massachusetts with reference to the N. E. Boundary question. 
He thinks that England may propose a conventional boundary, and in 
that case he wishes Massachusetts to be prepared for its consideration, 
and suggests the propriety of such legislation as shall enable the State to 
meet any emergency that may come; but he acknowledges no right in 
the Federal Government to transfer any portion of the territory without 
the consent of Maine and Massachusetts. 

——— 

St. Davin’s Day was celebrated by the Brethren of St. David in a 
very happy manner, by a dinner at Niblo’s. About four hundred; of 
whom more than half were ladies, sat down to dinner in Niblo’s spa- 
cious saloon. The entertainment was conducted on strict total absti- 


nence principles ; and the fete was one of the most delightful ever got 
up in this city. 
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THE SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 


Young Combs, the son of General Leslie Combs of Kentucky, has re- 
turned home. He was ge of the captured Santa Fe expediticn ; and 
his narrative of the sufferings of the prisoners confirms much that we 
had heard of the barbarity of the Mexicans. It seems that want com- 
pelled the Texan force to divide, the Expedition having been ten weeks 
on its magch when it arrived at the Palo Duro, constantly harassed by 
the Indians, who killed five of its men the morning the advanced party 
setout. The provisions had run short, and 90 men under Colonel Cook, 
Dr. Brenham and Captain Sutgon were pushed on, to procure a fresh 
supply, and to open a communicativn with the Santa Feans. As they 
supposed they were but 90 miles from Gallinas, and provisions were so 
scarce, only three days’ rations were taken. Bygtime showed that they 
were three hundred miles from Gallinas ! with not a habitation on the 
way, and they were two weeks accomplishing the distance, subsisting on 
their broken-down horses, wild berries, horned frogs, snakes, &c., &c., 
any thing to escape starvation. But at last they reached Gallinas; and 
from this point Mr. Combs’s account of the treachery of Capt. Lewis, 
Governor Armijo and the Mexicans generally, and their solemn oaths 
to supply them with provisions and give them a safe passage out of the 
country, agrees with the accounts already published. 

After the eapture the prisoners were supplied with food and treated 
with leniency, until the next day, when the Governor arrived with fif- 
teen hundred men. The prisoners were then bound with thongs, and 
crowded into a filthy sheep-fold, and then into a small enclosure, in 
hearing of the couneil, who debated all night whether the prisoners 
should be shot, or marched to Mexico. The latter was decided upon 
by one vote, at aboutday break. At sunrise they commenced their un- 
happy journey of two thousand miles, bound six and eight together, and 
forced to travel without food, and stripped of hats, shoes, blankets and 
cloaks, After the third day the prisoners were bound two and two, and 
each couple was fastened by a thong to the pummel of the saddle of 
some one of the mounted guard. These horsemen occasionally amused 
themselves by starting into a gallop, frequently throwing down the poor 
wretches who were fastened to their saddles. 

Mr. Combs says, “ The principal, indeed almost all the fooa we re- 
ceived during the route was fyrnished by the women, who would follow 
us in large numbers for miles, weeping at the cruelties to which we 
were subjected. They would not be allowed sometimes the discharge 
of their offices of charity—the soldiers beating them. off and reviling 
them with obscene and abusive language. We were marched, at times, 
all night and all day, blinded by sand and parched with thirst, till our 
tongues were so swollen as almost to be incapable of speaking.” The 
conduct of the women on the march is another tribute to the sex, which 
under any circumstances of barbarity and ignorance, shows itself ever 
superior to lordly man, in the divine attribute of mercy. 

Upon arriving at Mexice the prisoners were put in irons, and confined 
in a convent, directly over the cemetery, the stench from which was very 
disgusting. They were before committal to the convent left in a public 
square, for some time, exposed to the derision of the mob, because 
Santa Ana was asleep, and nobody dared to waken him. They were 
taken from prison and compelled to work on the roads, with heavy irons 
upon them, and even young Combs, who at first escaped, from sickness, 
was, after,a week or two, treated in the same manner. He was at last 
released by Santa Aga, who assigned the youth of Combs as the cause 
for his liberation. Mr. Combs adds: ‘ 

I have omitted to state in its proper place, that on my release the Dic- 
tator ordered his state coach to convey me in my rags to look at the city, 
and thence in company with General to the office of Mr. Ellis. 
Several of the higher Mexican officers in the city, especially Barragan, 
expressed sympathy for me, and treated me kindly. 

warmest gratitude is due to the American Consul at Mexico, (Mr. 


Black.) for his constant kindness and attention to me while sick and in 
chains, as well as after my release. 


I 


Tsmperance Coxcert.—We perceive that a Temperance Concert 
is to take place next Wednesday evening, 9th inst., at the Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Canal and Greene streets, for the benefit of Mr. A. 
Bensel. This gentleman has labored long and hard in the Temperance 
cause, by singing at their various concerts, speaking, and aiding them in 
every way in his power, until his health is impaired and he is compelled 


to ease up fo? his own and family’s sake. He offers an excelleat Pro- 
gramme, and we hope that the friends of Temperance will give him a 
substantial benefit, particularly as we know him to be a poor man deser- 
ving of encouragment. Let the Washingtonians assist their brother, and 
he will have a bumper. 


ee 

Stim Lgter Foreign News.—The Hendrick Hudson arrived on 
Tuesday morning, bringing London dates to the 17th of January, four 
days later than previous advices. ' 

| The meeting of Parliament was fixed for the third of February. 

The King of Prussia’s present to his godsen, the Prince of Wales, 
according to the on dits in the first circles at Berlin, will be a splendid 
royal mantle, lined with ermine, decorated with the star of the Order of 
the Black Eagle, formed of brilliants and other jewels of the first water. 
Lord Ashburton was expected to leave in the course of the month of 
January. 

The intelligence of these four days is very meagre. The Londen 
Times is characteristically indignant upon American matters, repudia- 
tion, and the demand for the restitution of the slaves of the Creole in 

| particular. 

The French Minister had left Madrid, and returned to Paris; or 


was to leave on the seventh of January, the latest dates being to the 
sixth. 





rt 
Se.iine Our.—A proposition is before the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to “sell out” the State Improvements to a mammoth corporation. This 
company is to have a capital of ten millions, in one hundred thousand 


shares at $100 each. If this can be effected, it will be mgood move. 
———— 


InvENTIONS AND Parents, ror 1841.—Most of the following in- 
valuable discoveries and patcnts notices of which we cut from the 
English Comic Annual for 1842 will be new to our readers. A por- 
tion of are eminently European in their application, but the greater 
part will be of as much benefit in this country as in any other. 


Some excitement has been caused among the learned bodies on 
the Continent, by the discovery of a new Chlorine Bleaching Fluid, 
of novel and unexampled powers, the invention of which is due to 
Proffessor Jigler, of Scampsburgen. Not only has it the power of 
removing the most permanent stains from a person’s character, but 
it also clears the muddy conscience in the course of a few applica- 
tions ; and a small quantity applied to the head, asa lotion, is gradu- 
ally absorbed, and filters through the brain, removing, in its course, 
_ all unpleasant reminiscences, and uncomfortable thoughts. Its mol- 
| lifying powers have been tested on a number of the hardest substan- 
| ces, including the heart of a metaphysician, which, in a few seconds, 

isentirely humanized. Diluted with water, and sprinkled on the 
floor, it purifies'Houses of Parliament, Law yers’ Offices, Private Luna- 
tic Asylums, Cheap Schools, and Race course Betting-stands: and 
used medicinally, a few drops, taken internally, blunt the intellect, 
and if administered before a trial, will totally destroy any souvenir of 
a former event that it may be deemed advisable to get rid of in a 
principal witnesss. We ought in justice to add, thgt the Mnemo- 
nic Tincture was also the discovery of the talented Jigler, which is 
equally useful in causing persons to recollect things that never hap- 
perde atall. 

Amongst the Patents taken out during the past ycar, the Polygloss- 
ographic Adamant Steel Pen ranks high in estimation. It is particu- 
larly recommended to the notice of the public, for the facility with 
which it enables people, not only to write in any language they like, 
but to transcribe wi matical elegance. ‘The Parvenue Medi- 
um is invaluable to those ladies and gentlemen who have experienced 
a sudden rise in their fortunes; as it saves them exposing their want 
of education to their epistolary friends. The Platino-Zinceid Poeti- 
cal Nib will write “ Stanzas to Mary” and “ Lines toa Moss Rose‘” 
in any quantity ; peculiarly adapted to Albums and Fashion Books. 
To paid, noes contributors, to Annuals and- Magazines, who revel 
in the mill-horse style of writing, it will be found of incalculable ad-. 
vantage. The Romance Rhodium Quality will furnish tales for 
newspapers at a column an hour, varying in thrilling intensity, or 
historical epoch, according to the ink used, which may, it appears, 
be procured with the = The Newgate Writing Fluid is the most 
popular at present. Engineer of the North-south-east-western 
Counties Railway, undertook for a trifling wager, to travel at the 
rate of 20 miles a second, and actually arrived at the appointed stz. 
tion some time before he quitted the terminus! He states that this 
intense velocity is obtained by using gin and water in the engine, in- 





stead of water alone, which imbues it with a species of temporary 
intoxication. The Leviathan steam-ship, to run between England - 
and America, will be launched early in the Spring. Great fears are, 
however, entertained as to whether there will be room enough in the 
Atlantic for her to turn round, without damaging her bowsprit, be- 
tween Liverpool and New York. 
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THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 

Among the foreign papers last received, a great deal of the space in 
their columns is found occupied with details of the ceremonies, obser- 
vances, and expenditures which are intended to celebrate the christen- 
ing of the Prince of Wales. We are not only perfectly willing to ad- 
mit, but ready to maintain, that a state of society which puts immense 
revenues in the purses of the fayored few, while so large & body of the 
people are impoverished, wretched, and even starving, is at war with all 
principles of equality, as we, in our new country, regard the question. 
And we believe that on this point republican America comes much 
nearer natural and moral justice than any monarchy in the world; but 
entertaining these views we are not able to see the justice of the re- 
marks made by some of our contemporaries pf the Press, upon the 
coming celebration of the infant prince’s christening. 

All such ceremonials (not the christening, but the royal adjuncts and 
magnificence, ) seem to us folly. So does a coronation, or a progress in 
regal state. But these are necessary part and parcel of royalty. The 
old quirp—strip majesty of its externals and it remains a jest, is as 
true a statement in fact, as it is ingenious as a playupon letters. These 
follies are essential and absolutely necessary ; and unless the whole sys- 
tem of government, and all the degrees of precedence in rank and 
birth, and their attendant ‘wealth can be abolished—rather a_hazar- 
dous experiment by the way—it is unwise to begin a reformation in 
the wrong place, and at the wrong end. 

His royal babyship might, it is true, be baptized in the ordinary way 
of clerical duty, in a parish bowl, and the Queen and her husband might 
possibly be persuaded to go to church on foot, and unattended, except 
by “the friends of the family,” to please our republican notions ; 
though we hardly think our very republican contemporaries will be so 
far complimented. What good, however, would that ceremony do to 
any party, farther than the good example of the observation of Christian 
ordinances is considered? Of what public interest or importance 
would that ceremony be, so performed 1! What important point, in any 
particular would be gained ? Suppose the whole expenses of the cere- 
mony as it will be performed, were saved and distributed in alms, 
what benefit, more than momentary, would be accomplished ? 

On the other hand, let large sums—and the more enormous the bet- 
ter, be expended—not only by the Queen and Royal Household, but by 
the members of the aristocracy, and wealthy commoners, down to the 
subject who has but a penny to spare above the immediate and ordinary 
wants of life. Nota farthing of this will be drowned in the ocean or 
destroyed by fire. As a hearty feed sends the blood in the human body 
dancing with accelerated pace to the extremities, so will this lavish ex- 
penditure in high places send labor, and of consequence money as its re- 
ward, to thousands of starving artizans; and money earned is infinitely 
better than charity received. In every step of its course, from the 
wealthier, to whom a thousand pounds are a trifle, through all classes 
down to the beggar, to whom a penny is a god-send, every penny spent 
confers a benefit to every hand through which it passes. 

The money which is expended in the follies, if you so term them, of 
the great, are the subsistence of the poor. Not rich ourselves, and there- 
fore being perfectly disinterested, we have no patience with those who 
unqualifiedly exclaim against what is called the extravagances of the rich. 
The wealthy are, after all, but almoners of a larger portion of the com- 
mon stock of this world’s goods than falls to the share of their neighbors. 
Their money, as we said before, is better expended in purchases than 

given in charity. The manner of expending is a mere matter of taste, so 
long as no absolutely criminal disposition of money is made; and the 
more frequent the changes of fashion, in dress, in furniture, and in equi- 
page, the more freely and liberally do the wages of the industrious circu- 
late. A court fete or a court mourning, a royal christening or a royal 
funeral, a royal levee or a royal progress, is a benefit to all classes 
in trade, manufactures, or even in common undistinguished labor.— 
There is no class which is not in some manser benefitted, when the royal 
whim in Europe, republican vagaries in America, or tyrant fashion in 
both countries, unlocks the strong box of the affluent. The debts con- 
“tracted by those who ape the appearance of wealth, without its sub- 
stance, and the swindling practices of those who neglect their honest 
debtors to flutter in the skirts of fashion, are great faults of themselves ; 
but considered relatively to the benefits of what is called aristocratic 


extravagance, they are but partial evils. Reduce the style of living of 
all ranks to one standard, or rather set a mark which all are to reach if 
they can, and none are to excel, and you woila either resolve civilization 
back to barbarism, void of refinement, er you would divide mankind into 
two classes, direct patrons, and absolute paupers. Remove all expense 
unnecessary to the subsistence of the wealthy, and you would destroy 
the labor necessary to the independent existence of the indigent. 

Nor are we in this country entirely free from “ lavjsh expenditures” in 
support of our own institutions. We do extravagant things in our own 
way, and must be willing to concede towther nations the same privilege ; 
more particularly as the concession or the refusal will not make any 
very great difference to the parties whom we censure. Our chief ma- 
gistrate’s salary is aqgpall item. The expenses of the members of Con- 
gress, the departments and their clerks, and other officials dependent 
upen the will of the people, though they seem nominally small, make a 
yearly-aggregate, by estimate, of twenty-four millions, and much more in 
fact. Compared with a royal christening, this sum for the government 
of a whole nation may seem small; and is small. But it doesnot em- 
brace the half of the story. The voluntary contributions of this people, 
for newspapers, caucussing, conventions, mass meetings, electioneering, 
pamphleteering, and even the ordinary and necessary time employed in 
the exercise of the elective franchise; the manufacture of state as well 
as general governments, and of municipal as well as state, are past com- 
putation, and any estimate would be past belief. But all this ‘makes 
trade good.” So does a royal christening. 

The world, to use a valgarism, “is much of a muchness” all over ; 
and is improving too, the croaking of deteriorationists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Still, we are not merely speaking the utterance of na- 
tional pride, when we claim for our own country an immense superiority 
in political advantages, and in individual privileges, over all others. But 
because we are virtuous, that is no reason why there should be no more 
cakes and ale; nor, because wealth is distributed with comparative 
equality with us, should we exclaim against the accidental magnates of 
other countries, for doing just the thing they ought—making their money 
fly. The poor man gets back ten times as much in wages as he pays in 
taxes; and the operatives of England would fare better than they do, 
were there a royal christening with all the honors, once a twelvemonth. 
So let us permit her Majesty to take precisely her own way in the mat- 
ter; and drop the subject, till the newspapers, with their jealous watch- 
fulness, begin again to intimate that “‘ coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 

— 

Lecat Firaws.—The other day a villain in Louisiana, who had been 
sentenced to the gallows, had his punishment commuted to imprison- 
ment for life, because the hangmgn of two parishes could not deter- 
mine to which ef them the duty of tying the knot belonged. A harder 
case than this recently occurred in Ohio. A man was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for one year. The clerk, by mistake gave him a ticket for 
three. When his term was up, the jailer could not release him, be- 
cause he could not go behind the mittimus. The Governor could not 
pardon him, because there was no crime to pardon. The prisoner re- 
mained nearly three months before the amended record was forwarded. 
He attempted to gain redress by instituting a suit against the clerk 
and failed. As alast resort he has presented his petition to the Legis- 
lature, asking compensation for the extra three months’ labor at the rate 
of one dollar a day. 

—— 

Tue Grrarp CoLLEece.—By testimony given before a committee of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, now in session in Philadelphia, it appears 
that of the two millions left by Mr. Girard for the erection of the build- 
ings, there are but five or six hundred dollars left; and yet the work 
appears to be as far from completion as it was five years ago. Still, 
it is the opinion of the Philadelphians, that the wrong is too far pro- 
gressed in to return; and that the cheapest way will be to conclude the 


work on the present plans. 
i 


Tae Mexican Commission.—The Mexican Commission has finish- 


ed its session at Washington, and closed its labors. The Commissivn- 


ers and the Umpire (Baron Reune) have awarded about $2,100,000 to 
claimants. Some sixteen claims were not acted on, having come in too 
late. 
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Kasaosa, or the Warriors of the West. By Mrs. Anna L. Snelling.— 

New York: Dayton & Newman. 

The first thing that struck us en opening this volume, was the singu- 
lar boldness and excellence of the wood engraving, which adorns the 
volume as a frontispiece. There are one or two others, also good; but 
this first one is happy in design and excellent in execution. The whole 
typographical appearance of the work does credit to the printers and 
others concerned. The story is interesting, and written in such a style 
as a lady should write. If we make any objection, it is to the com- 
paratively recent date of the story; but the writer has thrown romance 
enough into it to remove that ubjection in a great measure, while in her 
history she has kept to the record. 

—a 
Tae Patrtarca, March, 1842. “New York: Geo. A. Peters. 


This is a monthly work, published in an exceedingly neat form, at a 
low price, and intended to supply periodical reading for the religiotfs or 
serious family circle. Rev. R. W. Bailey, Wm. Cutter, and Elihu Bur- 
ritt, are the editors ;—and the general design of the publication is well 
supported, Mra. Sigourney, and other eminent writers, are among the 
contributors. 

— 


Tue Naturat History or Sersorne. By Rev. Gilbert White. Fa- 
mily Library, No. 147. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume is made up of letters from a resident in an English vil- 
lage, the matter of which is descriptive of the natural history of the 
quiet spot in which he spent his days. There is a large fund of valua- 
ble and interesting information, conveyed in a simple and delightful 
manner. It is just the book to interest the reader, and to give him the 
same interest in the matter, as if he heard it from the narrator’s own 
lips. , 

—— 
Macazines.—We acknowledge the receipt of the following maga- 


zines for March, each of which supports the character we have often 
given it: Godey’s Ladies Book, and Graham’s Ladies and Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, through Israel Post; The Ladies’ Companion, W. W. 
Snowden; The Southern Literary Messenger, T. P. White, Richmond, 
Va., Theodore Foster, New York; and the Yale Literary Magazide, 
published at New Haven. Our readers may, hereafter, have a taste of 
their quality. American light periodjeal literature is now the best in 
the world. 


———— a 

Dr Barretr’s Lectvres.—Mr. 8. Coleman has published ina neat 
volume, the lectures delivered in this city on the Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem Church, by Rev. B. F. Barrett. It will be remembered that 
their publication was commenced in this journal; but it was discontinu- 
ed on the putting the work to press in a volume, in order not to inter- 
fere with the copy-right; and also because of the fact that no receiver of 
the doctrines will omit to possess himself of the boek, and thus would 
the interest of those to whom the lectures are particularly interesting, 
be anticipated. It is one of the most valuable books of this school of 
theology ever published. 


—— 

Fatse Paetences.—The case of “ The People vs. Amory & 
Leeds,” which occupied some eight or ten days of the time of the 
Court of Sessions, has gone over—the jury being unable to agree. Four, 
it is said, stood for conviction, and eight for acquittal. It is not proba- 
ble, we should think, that, under such circumstance the case will be 
tried again. 

a 
Tue Cask or Coi.t.—On Monday, in the case of John C. Colt, con- 
victed of the murder of Samuel Adams, the bill of exceptions presented 
by the prisoner’s counsel was admitted by the Court, after amendment 
by the District Attorney. A stay of proceedings was then granted ; and 
sentence will not be pronounced until the Supreme Court has disposed 
of the objections. 
—ii 


ConcressionaL Temperance Soctety.—The first public meeting of 
the Congressional Temperance Society was held on Tuesday evening of 
last week at the Capitol. The great speaker of the evening was Mr. 
Marshall, of Kentucky, who spoke for an hour in a strain of ready wit 
and brilliant eloquence unsurpassed. 

a 

Morper in Wisconsin.—We find in the Wisconsin Enquirer, of 

the 12th instant, an account of a most horrible murder in the capital 
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of that Territory, after the adjournment of the Council on the day pre* 
vious. A discussion of a heated character had been had, during which 
some violent words passed between Hon. C. C. P. Arndt, and J. R. Vine- 
yard. The first conceiving himself to have been insulted, approached 
Mr. Vineyard after the adjournment for the purpose of seeking an ex- 
planation—a slight personal rencontre then took place, when the latter 
drew a pistol from pocket and fired. Mr. Arndt reeled for a few paces, 
then sunk to the floor, and almost immediately expired, having been shot 
through the heart. 





—— 
Tae Crrtey Dort.—Hon. Henry A. Wise has published a statement 


in relation to the Cilley Duel, in which he seeks to show that Mr. Clay 
was the one whe insisted that Cilley should reduce waat he had said 
to writing, and that he approved of the rifle as the weapon to be used ; 
and that Mr. Wise epposed both these proposals. 


i ——— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Since our last, news has been received from Liverpool, to the 14th of 
January, by three arrivals. The Clyde, West India Royal Mail Steamer, 
on Sunday brought letters to the 15th, but they were of a purely commer- 
cial character. The Hibernia, en the evening of the same day brought 
Liverpool dates to the 13th, and the Roscius on Monday brought dates 
to the 14th. Ten days of the Caledonia’s news, when she comes, are 
thus anticipated. The character of the intelligence is, however, by no 
means important. 

The christening of the Prince of Wales was to take place on the 25th 
of January in St. George’s Chapel. Great preparations were making 
for the ceremonial, which was intended to be on the most magnificent 
scale ever performed. Several rehearsals of the Sacred Music to be ex- 
ecuted had been held ; the solemn ceremonial was to be closed by the 
‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ from the ‘ Messiah’ of Handel. The King of Prus- 
sia was expected to arrive about the 21st. He was to occupy a suite of 
rooms at Buckingham Palace. The remainder of the week succeeding 
the chfistening was to be devoted to splendid banquets and parties at the 
Castle. 

Among the deaths in England we notice that of the Bishop of Chi. 
chester, and that of the uncle of Sir Robert Peel, who expired suddenly 
ofapoplexy, while sitting at table with his son, at Exmouth. 

The Hibernia brought one hundred and twenty-three passengers, Eng- 
lish and Welsh, principally farmers. 

The Liverpoo! Mail of January 13, confirms the accounts of the fail- 
ure of the Niger expedition. The Soudan and Wilberforce had left the 
river and returned to Fernando Po, on account of the illness of the 
crews; and the other ship, the Albert, it was expected would be shortly 
compelled to follow. 

The distress among the operatives in England continued ; and money 
remained easy; not being in demand, from the prostration of business. 

France.—Paris has been treated to one cr two emeutes. The most 
serious of these was a sabre and bludgeon fight between two regiments 
of the garrison of Paris, the combatants amounting in number to 2000 
men. Several were severely wounded, but none were killed. The 
other affair was a demonstration of about four hundred students in favor 
of the Abbe de L’Amenais. ~ They paraded in procession, with shouts, 
but were easily dispersed by a battalion of the municipal guards. 

The difficulty between France and Russia is said to be removed.— 
The diplomatic dispute between France and Spain remains in statu. 
The difficulty is, that the French minister insists upon presenting his 
credentials to the Queen, instead of to the Regent, to which deter- 
mination the Madrid Cabinet are opposed. There is no other news 
from Spain. 

Another gang of continental swindlers has, it appears, been discover- 
ed, whose operations have been carried on upon a very extensive scale, 
owing to the exertions of a London money changer, who has been de- 
frauded by them of £1,300. Galignani’s Messenger contains an adver- 
tisement offering 5,000f. for their apprehension, and warrants have been 
issued against them. A female confederate has been, seized, who has 
confessed everything, but as yet the principal offenders are at large. 

Letters from Constantinople of December 17th, say that the Porte 
has definitively expressed its determination not to grant the firman de- 
manded on the part of the British Government for the establishment of 
a Protestant church at Jerusalem. 
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COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. 
[Continued from page 252.} 
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OF PHRASES. 

Some phrases consist of two or more words improperly put together : 
these are improper phrases: as, “‘ Now then, old stupid ;”’ “ Stand out 
of the sunshine !” 

Other phrases consist of words put together by ladies; as, “ A duck 
of a man,” “ A love of a shawl,” “ so nice,” “ quite refreshing,” “‘ sweet- 
ly pretty.” “Did yowever?” “No I never!” 

Other 3 again consist of French and English words put together 
by people of quality, because their knowledge of both languages is pretty 
nearly equal: as, “I am au désespoir,” “mis hors de combat,”’ “ quite 
ennuyé,” or rather in nine cases out of ten, “ennuyée,”—“‘I have a | 
great envie” to do so and so. These constitute an important variety of | 
comic English. 

Besides the above, there are various phrases which we may call ellip- | 
tical phrases, consisting principally of the peculiar terms employed in 
the different trades and professions: as, 

“A Milton Lost,” by booksellers. 

“A Lady (of the Lake) in sheets,” do. 

“One college (pudding) for No. 6,”’ by waiters. 

“To carry off:”’ as “ See how the old woman in a red cloak carries off | 
the tower,” by painters, &c. 

The principal! parts of a simple sentence are, the subject, the attribute, 
and the object. 

If you want to know what subjects and objects are, you should go to | 
the Morgue at Paris. But in Grammar— 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute is that which 

| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


} 
i 


| 
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is affirmed or denied of it; and the object is the thing affected by such | 
tion. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes before the verb 
or attribute ; and the word or phrase, denoting the object, follows ye 
verb; as, “ The flirt torments her lover.” Here, a flirt ia the subject ; 
torments, the attribute or thing affirmed; and her lover, the object. 
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“The Flirt!” 


Yes, and a pretty object he is too, sometimes. But then we shall be 
told that he is not an object—of attachment. Alas! that is the very 
reason why he is an object—of compassion, or ridicule, according to 
people’s dispositions. 

It may be ulso said that the flirt herself is a pretty object. All we can 
wae that we gever saw such a flirt, nor do we believe that we ever 
shall, 

To torment, it seems, is the attribute of the flirt, as it is that of the 

-_ Well! no matter. Much good may the fellowship do her: 
that is all! 
_ It strikes us, though, that we are somewhat digressing from our sub- 
ject, namely Syntax, which, 





| 


_ deeds. We apprehend that such an engagement as the following, p;.- 
| perly authenticated, would hold good in law. 


| always agrees with it: as, ‘‘ Thou who learnest Syntax.” 
lighten thy mind.” 


| wine-vaults.” 
_ better information, employ 


“Give them tables a wipe. 


| at them sleeves.”’ 


ONATHAN. 


Principally consists of two parts (which the flirt does not, for she ic )) 
body and no soul) Concord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, in gende,. 
number, case or person, 


Note.—That a want of agreement between words does not invalidate 


I ose Jon stubs too Poun for valley reseved an promise to pay Hip 
Nex Sattaday 
Signed William Gibs is »4 Mark 
March 13, 1841. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns agree with their antecedents, and with the nouns to whic|, 
they belong, in gender and number: as, “ This is the blow which killed 
Ned.” ‘England was once governed by a celebrated King, who wa: 
called Rufus the Red, but whose name was by no means so illustrious a. 
that of Alfred.” His Grace and the Baronet had put on their boot: 
“‘ The Countess appeared, and she smiled, but the smile belied her {ec|. 

a9? 
Tie relative being of the same person with the mete verb 
TT who en- 


The relative what (incorrectly pronounced) is sometimes used in « 
manner which is very exceptionable : as, “ The gentleman wot keeps the 
“None but lovers can feel for them wot loves.” 

The objective case of the personal pronouns is by some, for want of 

odin the place of these and those: as, © Let 
them things alone.” ‘ Now then, Jemes, make haste with them chops.” 
" “Oh! Julier, turn them heyes away.” 
“ What’s the use o’ mancipatin’ them niggers?” “ Don’t you wish you 
was one of them lobsters?”’ “I think them shawls so pretty!" “‘ Look 
The adverb-there, is sometimes, with additional im- 
pene? joined to the pronoun them: as, “Look after them there 
s Yai 


The objective case of a pronoun in the first person is put after the 
interjections Oh! and Ah! as, “Oh! dear me,” &c. The second 
ires a nominative case: as, “Oh! you good-for- 


person, however, — 
nothing man!” “ Ah! thou gay Lothario !” 








“Oh! you good-for-nothing man!” 
The relative and the verb, when the former is preceded by two nomi- 


natives of different persons, may agree in person with either, according 
to the sense: as, “ I am the young gentleman who do the lovers ‘at the 
Wells;” or, “ who does.” 


( To be continued. ) 


a 


FasHions ror THE Moxtu.—Coats are very much worn, particularly 
at the elbows, and are trimmed with a shining substance, which gives 
them a very glossy appearance. A rim of white runs down the seams, 
and the covering of the buttons is slightly opened, so as to show the 
wooden material under it. Hats are now slightly indented at the top, 
and we have seen several in which part of the brim is sloped off without 
any particular regard to the quantity abstracted. Walking dresses are 
very much dotted just now with brown spots of a mud color, thrown on 
quite irregularly, and the heels of the stockings may sometimes be seer 
trimmed with the same material. A sort of basket-work is now a great 
deal seen as a head-dress, and in these cases it is strewed over with 
little silver fish, something like a common sprat, which gives it a light 
and graceful character.— Punch. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Philip O’Hara had been now a full fortnight a Flora Willoughbying. 
“Hang the fellow, what does he mean? I feelin this nook in the wall 
of mine about as solitary as a toad in a stone without him. However, 
there must be something in the wind, or he would not waste so much of 
his valuable time out of the world, for Phil’s not the man to spend two 
mortal weeks in angling for the finest woman in all creation, unless he 
was tolerably sure of catching her.” TI had got thus far in a soliloquy 
one morning, when I was interrepted by a low tap, tap, at the door, and 
before I had made up my mind whether to say come in or not, the land- 
lady made her appearance with a letter from my worthy chum, who of 
all my correspondents, and they were numerous, only knew where to di- 
rect to me, so that epistolary favors from all other quarters, had “ to re- 
main at the post-office till called for.” 

Breaking open the letter after being left alone, I read as follows: 


Dear Tom— 

Funds are out, and [ must return immediately, and sine die, but still I 
want you to come up here on Thursday—the day after you receive this 
—as on that night we are to have a party, to conclude with a little bun- 
dling, which it may be well worth the trip to have a hand in. I have 
engaged you a partner, which is rather a compliment; for though the 
Dutch girls don’t stand upon trifles, they prefer having a slight acquaint- 
ance with gentlemen before they go bundle with them. I don’t know 
what to make of Flora. One time she acts as if she would run away 
with me whether I would or no;—but at others she fights as shy as a 
woodcock; which troubles me not a little; for hang me if I don’t begin 
to fear I’m—but name it not in Gath—irrecoverably in love. That ad- 
venture of yours in Troy was sublime. I took Fitz Roy for a ninny; 
but your letter has induced me to set him down as a real genius; and 
hang me if I don’t respect him accordingly; for you know, Tom, that a 
fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. Bring a little fourth proof in 
a flask, for I’m perfectly acidised with draught cider, and want some- 
thing christianable to sweeten me. I will tell you all my adventures 
when I see you :—but let that be here, if possible, and [’ll return with 
you the day after—You know the place—your partner shall be as fair as 
a game of hazard—as plump as a woolsack, and as free as the United 
States. Yours, &. PHILIP O'HARA. 

N. B. Don’t forget the fourth proof! P. O. H. 


There was no resisting such an invitation as this, especially as I was 
really anxious to see my comrade and exchange notes with him; so the 
following evening found me wending my way into the secluded little 
village of , which, though adjacent to the Hudson, is three miles 
and a half or so from the stage route. 

This village is an odd old-fashioned place, principally, or altogether, 
inhabited by the descendants of the Dutch; and in fact, the descendants 
are about as much Dutch as were their forefathers, and have, I should 
say, from their conversation, a sort of vague impression that America 
is the Netherlands under a new name, and that themselves and their 
progenitors, have been lords of the soil from the days of Adam, whom 
they regard as the peculiar grand ancestor of all Dutchmen, no matter 
who may have been the father of all the rest of the human race. 

The village contained some thirty disconneeted houses, mostly low, 
squat, substantial-looking buildings, which seemed as if they might be 
not ‘nll proof to the weather, but to time and earthquakes, At all events, 
it was evident that the three former had thus far besieged them in vain, 
and the probabilities appeared to be strong against the latter ever mak- 
ing a demonstration in so sweet and quiet a place; sothat * * * * 
bids fair to remain a piece of ever green antiquity—an unchanged, un- 
changeable old, old village, but with an aspect beyond time, until the 
end of the chapter. 

It need scarcely be said that such a place as this remains almost un- 
tainted by modern innovations. There the men still smoke their enor- 
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mous wnbectaienn thee women knit ad turn spinning ‘otacle, ol he 
girls and boys assemble to churn and tell stories, as they did in the days 
of yore; and there they know but little more about rail-roads, steam- 
engine® newspapers, and all the other enormities of the age, than 
though their lot had been cast in the same gentle vale, in the bosom of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

I speak of the village as it stood in the year 183-. Perhaps, ere now, 
it may have “ suffered some” by the all-pervading mania of modern 
improvement. But certainly at that time it was as primitive as it could 
have been a hundred years ago; and, to all appearance, no building 
—no fence—no road—no any thing had been constructed in the in- 
terim. 

Again, the inhabitants all spoke good Dutch, and very bad English. 
At least, their jargon, especially that of the men, when they attempted 
the latter, was as profusely interlarded with “ mein cots !"’ “‘ dunder and 
teifels !”" “ cot tams !”’ and such like barbarisms, as if they had been 
caught but a few months before on the banks of the Rhine, and set 
down for their sins among a colony of John Bulls. 

The evening being chilly, there was no one abroad of whom to inquire 
the location of the house I was going to, which was that of a certain 
John Van Brunt, a private farmer who had secured O’Hara’s patronage 
by reason of the fact that he had two pretty danghters, and kept the best 
table in the village; but a sign in front of a venerable establishment, 
giving me to suppose that it might be a place of accommodation for tra- 
vellers, I knocked at the door, which was opened by a stout wench 
with a face like a harvest moon, and I found myself in a large kitchen 
(having a little bar-room attached) wherein were eighteen or twenty 
men all smoking, and looking as grave as so many Musselmans, not- 
withstanding that they were for the most part young fellows, and evi- 
dently artired in their ‘‘ Sunday-go-meeting” finery. 

Calling for a mug of ale, I took a seat by the fire, not caring (as I 
knew too well the value of favorable first impressions, especially when 
there are pretty girls in the case) to present myself before the Van 
Brunt’s, until I had warmed the blue out of my lips and nose. 


I soon leq by a few occasional words which passed among my 
companions, that they were also going to Van Brunt’s, as likewise that 


high times were expected; but while I was thinking of asking some 
question relative to my comrade, the clock struck seven, when they arose 
en masse, all but mine host, who had been asleep since I entered, and 
left the house. 

The noise thereby occasioned, having disturbed mine host, (who 
thereon, and almost before his ees were opened, lit his pipe, and began 
to puff, puff-a-way, apparently too much engaged in his labor of love to 
be aware ever of a stranger’s presence,) I broke the ice for a little con- 
versation by calling for another mug of ale; which, however, was 
brought to me by the maid with the red round face, without eliciting a 
word from either her or old Boniface. 

“Damn the people,” I muttered, “I believe they’re all dumb;” to 
which I added aloud—“ A fine night, landlord.” But the only response 
to this was a stolid, unedified stare at me, as though it should either 
say, “I know that as well as yourself,” or “Idon’t believe a word of it.” 

‘Can you tell me where Mr. Van Brunt lives,’’ I continued. 

“ Mishder Van Brunt!” ejaculated the landlord, at length finding his 
tongue, “ Mein cot, dere ish den Mishder Van Brunts in de — Y 

“Mr. John Van Brunt, | mean,” said I. 

“Dey ish all shouns but dhree!” was the satisfactory answer. 

“‘ My John has two daughters,” said I. 

“Mein cot, four of de shouns has dwo taughters,”’ returned mine 
host. : 

“Do you know that particular one with whom a gentleman named 
O’Hara is boarding ?”’ I enquired. 

“Yaw, yaw, I tink I dosh,” replied mine host, with something like 
animation in his manner, for heretofore his phlegmatic face had been as 
immoveable and unexpressionless as a turnip. “Yaw, yaw, I tink I 
dosh, ash vell ash any pody,” and without making any further attempt 
to enlighten me in the premises, Boniface again closed his eyes, and 
went puff, puff, until he was fast asleep. 

After this interesting little dialogue there was a pause of some mi- 
nutes—then a knock, and a female well muffled up in a shaw! and bon- 
net, made her appearance, and having favored me with a long look, al- 
most like one of recognition, which revealed to me the fact that she was 
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remarkably handsome, and had a magnificent black and dare devil eye, | 
she entered into a conversation of some length and earnestness with the | 
bar maid, in the course of which I heard the following sentegces. 
“You have kept your promise, I see,” said the fair stranger. 
‘I have, indeed, Miss,” replied the bar maid. § 
“ As I suspected, it is no more than he dreams,’’ returned the lady, 
“for I am now more certain than ever that he is the master spirit | 
of the conspiracy, and is to lead the assault. But soft—who is this | 
stranger ?”’ ‘ 
‘“‘ Tdon’t know Miss, but-he has been asking after Mr. O'Hara.” 
“Ha! that’s good—I think I know him!” exclaimed the lady in a 
loud undertone. And then advancing to my humble self, she continued. 
“You are a stranger here, sir, I am told, and wish to see one Mr. 





O'Hara.” 

“Yes, Madam.” . 

“‘T suspect you are from New York, and that your name is Mr. Sta- 
pleton,” returned the lady. 

“You are correct in both, Madam,” said I, gazing at the fair seer with | 
a good deal of interest and not a little surprise. 

“Bring me a glass of ale, Margaret,” said the lady, taking a seat, “for 
I’m as thirsty as a live weut in a basket with the rim over.” And hav- 
ing received and three parts emptied the glass, which was none of the 


smallest, she observed—“ drinking ale I believe is not considered a very 
lady-like accomplishment, Mr. Stapleton; but, on the other hand, it’s a | 
decidedly pleasant one when the lady happens to be dry.” 


A smile of approbation was the only answer I had time to make, be- | 
fore she added— Po. 


“Do you know me?” 

“ Not to my knowledge, Madam.” 

“‘ Never heard of Flora Willoughby—ech ?”’ 

“A thousand times, Miss Willoughby,” said I, making a profound 
bow; for I had risen from my seat, as I trust the reader will have pre- 
supposed, when first addressed by the fair but eccentric stranger. “A 
thousand times, Miss Willoughby, and still too seldom.” 

“That was,” returned Miss Willoughby, “ because my autobiographer 
made me appear so ridiculous, I presume.” 

“If so, Miss Willoughby,” I answered, with another bow, “then to 
be ridiculous must be one of the most captivating things in the world.” 


“Bravo! bravo! Mr. Stapleton!” cried Flora, laughing. “ You have | 
placed me under obligations to you from the crown to the shoe leather! 
But if your admiration of so captivating a creature as I am will allow 
you, pray be seated, for I have something of importance to eommunicate 
that may be of importance to my autobiographer’s health.” And when I ° 
had resumed my chair, the lady continued— 

“‘O’Hara, as you are no doubt aware, is one of my lovers!” 

“Knowing you, Miss Willoughby,” I interrupted, ‘‘and to be any 
thing else were impossible.”’ 

‘Indeed !” returned Flora. “Ther of course I may add you to the 
list! Do wait now, before you have said another word, until I have en- 


duced a set of ivory tablets, and added as she wrote “ Thomas Stapleton, 
Esquire, in agreement with Flora Willoughby, spinster, deslares by 
these presents !—Now Mr. Stapleton be so kind as to proceed with your 
declarations.” 


| 
{ 
tered your name on my tablets.”” Whereon my merry companion pro- 


to besiege him with the battery of her fascinations, he apprehends that 
in future Phillip O’Hara and all others whom it may concern may re- 
gard him in the light of a rival rather than of a friend.” 

“Pooh! pooh! you are too cold,” returned Flora. ‘ Who ever heard 
till now of such a frosty word as if in a lover’s lexicon 7—or of an earli- 
est vow of everlasting constancy being preferred otherwise than on the 
Jover’s knee? You should study Ovid, Mr. Stapleton—Ovid and the 
price of stocks;—for remember I’m an heiress, and considerably in- 
terested in the mysteries of state bonds!” 

“T understand you now, Miss Willoughby,” said I, “and will en- 
deavor to offend you no more.” 

“ Then I will proceed to business, returned Flora. “You have heard 


‘‘ That,” T answered, in the same vein, “if Miss Willoughly continues 
| 


of my position in respect to a certain cousin David, and how a certain | 


Philip O’ Hara has been endeavoring to change it.” 


“T have, Miss.” 


« Well David took this in dudgeon;—but no—to do my gentle cousin 
justice, he was too lazy to find it out, or having found it out, to trouble 
himself about it. But his parents, my worthy guardians—prudent souls 
—took it in dudgeon, and are determined if possible to have a fight 
for it.” , 

“What, to get their son to fight O'Hara?” 

“Get a hare to fight a harier!—No, but to get O’Hara well cudgellod 
before he leaves the village, so as to act as an antidote against any de. 
sire he might have to return it.”’ ‘ 

“ Believe me, it would take a stout fellow to do it, Miss Willoughly,” 
said I. . 

“ Such was their opinion also,” returned Miss Willoughby, and for tha 
reason, as I have been informed, they have made arrangements with 
somewhere about a dozen.”’ 

“Miss Willoughby, you amaze me!” 

“Listen,” replied the lady, “and I'll amaze you still more. This 
dozen doughty heroes, as well as being united for the benefit of Davil, 
have also, as they imagine, little private accounts to settle of their own. 
That is to say, they each and all goto war under the banner of the 
green-eyed monster, for your worthy comrade, notwithstanding the con- 
stancy of his devotions at the shrine of the incemparable Flora Wi. 
loughby, has found time and opportunities to set half the spinsters and 
all the widows in the place at loggerheads about him.” 

“Surely Miss Willoughby, your informant libels him.” 


“No she don’t, unless seeing-is not believing, and hearing is no evi. : 


dence of sweet words spoken. But take no trouble to yourself for these 
trifles—for I don’t!” 


“T would rather hear you say otherwise lady, for O’Hara’s sake.” 


eT ee 


“Ha!” returned Flora, smiling, ‘‘ you would have me to be jealousof | 


every maid, wife, or widow, that your gentle friend throws a sheep's 
eye at,eh? By the wing of the most inconstant Cupid, that ever shot 


| darts made of moonshine then, you would keep me busy! But as I told you, 


don’t let this trouble you, for I think none the worse of him for it, as 1 ~ 
merely regard such trifles as the flutterings of the needle, which is suffi. — 


ciently constant to the superior star of its attractiveness; and hence they 
| would be no bar to his possession of a certain heiress and all that is 


her’s—which, however, by virtue of other considerations, he can never 
rejoice in!” 


“ The more’s the pity!’ I exclaimed. 


“ You think we would be well paired, then!” replied the lady, “Ani _ 


faith itis to be confessed I have sometimes been of the same opinion m)- 
self; not but that I am impressed with the idea that we might often 


_ wind up our tea-table entertainments by throwing the cups and saucers 


ateach other’s heads. But this is neither here nor there; the business 
now in hand is to rescue O’Hara from an impending danger!—How 


| would you act?” 


“Put O'Hara on his guard, miss—and’— 

“Tut tut tut!” interrupted my fair companion, “I thought you knew 
him better !—Put him on his guard!—Put fire"to gun-powder !—For if 
you mentioned the facts to him, he'd be the first knight in the arena 
himself, and then I apprehend half the heads in the village might be 
broken, without saving his own.” 


I acknowledged that the lady was correct in her estimation of my 


friend’s character—whereon she continued— 
“Tt was my intention to employ him in the execution of a little con- 


mission for myself, which would have kept him out of the hands of the © 


Philistines till morning; and which, as a true knight-errant he could not — 


have refused ; but now I think there will be ne necessity for this; for if _ 


it comes to the worst, there will be four of you—two men and two 
bludgeons—which should be able to hold their way against ten or a do- 
zen mere hawbecks !”’ 

As Miss Willoughby alluded to the “bludgeons,” she took a side- 
long view of my hickory splinter, whose sturdy proportions and warlike 
aspect, appeared to give her considerable satisfaction. 


“Yes,” she continued, “at the worst you might be able ‘to turn the 


tables on the enemy. Atall events, I am sure that O’Hara and his clu) 
of Hercules, are a fair match for the best half-dozen of them; and judg- 
ing by your companion there, you are also skilled in the mysteries of such 
warfare! What say yeu?” 

Now, in fact, I scarcely knew what to say, as I had but little relish 
for a contest which was likely to result in leaving me to embellish the 
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grave-yard of the village of;—* * * * * * * But then such 
an acknowledgement was a thing not to be thought of, the more espe- 
cially as I apprehend that, had I declined, my Amazonion friend would 
have seized my hickory electioneerer, and dashed off in my place ; and 
consequently, after a moment’s hesitation, which brought a cur! to Flera’s 
lip, and a flash from her eye, I put a bold face on the matter, and aggured 
her that the only fears I had in the premises, were entertained for the vil- 
lagers, as I knew Philip to be equal to a legion of such any day; and 
thought that myself could get along passably well with the proposed 
half-dozen. 

“ Fairly spoken,” returned the lady. ‘So now you may be off ; and 
the house where you are going to (I had previously informed her that I 
was an invitee to the Bundling party) if you don’t know it already, is 
the fourth on your right, distinguishable on the present occasion by some 
extra lights, and old Pomipey’s screech ow! of a fiddle. But stay,” she 
continued, “ perhaps I may require your services a little, as I’m not so 
sure we could manage him easily, if he should awaken, and show fight.” 

“ Manage who, lady?” 

“Qh! I thought I had told you!—Merely old Van here! You see, 
as I learn, he being the chief instigator of the war, was deputed to 
sound the outset, so in the event of failing in the other arrangement, I 
thought it might be advisable to have him eut of the way ;—and think so 
still!” 

Saying which, Miss Willoughby walked over to mine host, and shook 
him by the shoulder, (calling him by name at the same time) but re- 
ceived no answer. 

“ He'll do, I think, Margaret,” she whispered. “ He must have taken 
the whole dose.”’ 

“Every drop of it, Miss,”” answered Margaret, who appeared some- 
what agitated . 

“ Well, don’t by afraid,” returned Miss Willoughby, “you shall have 
a better place, as I promised, when you lose this.” And then coming 
over to me, she continued in a whisper: “I have two irresistable rea- 
sons for what I am about te do, so you must not oppose me ;—the first, 
that Van’s a vicious and a reckless old man, who might possibly use fire 
arms; the second, because he’s an old friend, who hates Philip O’Hara 
simply because he has a notion that he may one day run away with Flora 
Willoughby; and hence I am anxious to save him from coming into col- 
lision with that weaver’s beam of your gentle comrade.” 

“ And what,” I asked, “do you mean to do with him, Miss ?” 

“ Nay, for that matter,” she answered. “ what I meant to do is more 
than half done already; which consisted in the administering, by proxy, 
ef a sleeping draught, that I opine may keep him in the arms of Mor- 
pheus for some four or five hours to come; but still to guard against all 
casualties, | intend we shall carry him up stairs to bed between us; 
and leave him there bound and gagged until all danger’s over.” 

“ Have it your own way,” thought J, and so she had; for in a few 
minutes afterwards, the door being first bolted to prevent intrusion, Miss 
Willoughby and myself carried mine host up stairs in his chair; while 
Margaret preceded us with a light, and led the way into his bed-room. 

And immediately afterwards we had the old gentleman comfortably 
bound down under the blankets, not but that he grumbled considerably, 
and gave evidence of being partially aware of his position, while we 
were putting him through the operation. 

“ Mein cot! vot ish dat?” he muttered as I was tieing his legs to- 
gether with an old night shirt. 

“Your God is the silver dollar,” answered Flora, who at the time was 
handcuffing him with a clothes line, cut down for the occasion, and who, 
by the way, looked and acted as if she was ina very ecstacy of enjoy- 
ment. 

‘Mein cot, vot ish dat, I say?” continued the old Dutchman, who 
nevertheless remained ina state of profound repose. ‘‘Somepody von’t let 
mine veet alone—and mein cot, I cannot find mine dwo hands ![—Dere,” 
he continued to mutter, “ dere ish none eder blan. Ve mush’d vall on 
him von, dwo, dhree—ewenty to von—and trive him avay, for dunder and 
blitzin! he vill have pundled mit every pody in de blace, and blay de bery 
tiffel mit Tave and mine tear Flora.” 

“We had better be off, Mr. Stapleton,” said Flora, “before we have 
any further awkward disclosures.” And accordingly off we went, hav- 

ing decided net to gag mine host, as was at first intended, on the grounds 
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that though he should awaken, and holloa as he might in his then posi” 
tion, he could scarcely make himself heard from the street. 

“And now,” said Miss Willoughly, as we reached the door, “be 
valiant but discreet, and you will doubtless have more sport than dan- 
ger!’ And as she concluded her injunctions, she closed the door on 
me and left me to the outside of the honse, and my own reflections. 

T soon found out the house I was going to, by the sound of a marvel- 
lously bad fiddle, resembling in its melodious efforts, a chorus of rusty 
hinges, and by the voice of mirth and revelry, which were almost audible 
from the house I had left, the distance between the two being not more 
at the farthest than a quarter of a furlong. Before making my appear- 
ance in the festive bower, I glanced in at a window and saw some fifty 
or sixty of the two sexes, the females being rather in the majority—in 
their holiday suits, seated on chairs, forms, stools, boxes, superannu- 
ated straw beehives, &c., in a large comfortable kitchen-like apartinent, 
while old Pompey, the musician, placed on an eminence at one end, and 
with a small measure, probably, of his favorite apple jack beside him, 
was rasping away at his fiddle for the bare life. I also noticed my wor- 
thy chum with his right arm very lovingly round a lady’s waist; and | 
could likewise perceive—for what I had heard had sharpened my facul- 
ties of observation—that this lady appeared to be an object of jealousy 
or dislike to three or four others of the same sex, and that several of the 
men threw timid, but wicked and ominous glances at O'Hara, as though 
they would say, “ You are @njoying yourself now my good fellow, but it 
will be our turn by and by.” 

Never gave Indian warrior a better tongued whoop, than emanated 
from O’Hara’s brazen lungs, as I bowed myself in among the assembled 
guests, and at the same instant the fair waist aforesaid was forsaken, and 
my hand almost rendered lame for life in the manual embrace that fol- 
lowed. And then I received a score of other shakes and welcomes, and 
a glass of whisky toddy to correct the chill of the evening; and better 
than all, a fine, fat, bouncing, butter fed Dutch girl, to be my partner in 
the dance which followed in a few minutes after my entrance. 

This dance was neither jig, reel, or cotillion, but a regular ‘“ break 
down,” each couple hammering away on their own hook, and indepen- 
dent of all others, as also of time and figure; but what the dancers 
lacked in order and grace, they amply made up for in devotion and spirit 
—for to do them justice, a more pertinacious set of feet we had never 
before seen shuffling together onthe same floor. In fact, they nearly im- 
mortalized the Dutch in my estimation! Previously I had looked upon 
them as a dull, plodding, stick-in-the-mud sort of people, who were ra- 
ther less given to dancing than stall-fed porkers, or Greenland bears ; 
but now I discovered that they not only danced, but danced all the dancers 
I had ever seen into obscurity, and even then had an overplus of the art 
left to make them more than a match for people in general. 

I soon perceived that each couple 

“sought renown, 
“ By holding out, to tire each other down,” 

and therefore determined to make myself as famous as possible, which 

cost me no little outlay of toil and ingenuity, for my partner was a tartar, 

and jigged up to me now with her hands in mine—now with her arms 

akimbo—now crossed on her breast—with as much pertinacity as if she 
“was an eight day dancing clock, just wound up, who felt no fatigue, and 

could not give over jigging until she ran down again. 


Still, however, I stood her even, heel and toe, though while we were 
thus engaged, several couples had sat down exhausted, refreshed them- 
selves with a little toddy or cider, and fell to again; but it is to be con- 
fessed that I was on the point of giving up, when my fair partner antici- 
pated me, by almost falling into my arms, and requesting me to lead her 
to a seat. 

I said the present festival was a sort of bundling party. I know no- 
thing of such things; but I believe it was not one of those famous bund- 
ling matches, to which the sexes congregate, for the express purpose of 
courting and “ popping the question” in communities—and where each 
happy couple, (for pity’s sake, gentle reader, don’t frown at me for L 
mean no harm nor the happy couples either) retire to some private nook 
and exchange sentiments of affection—settle the pros and cons, or “name 
the day,” while locked up in each other’s fond embraces. At all events, 
half the young marriageable girls for a mile or two around had assem- 
bled at Van Brunt’s in the morning to make a patchwork quilt ; and the 
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males were their beaux, who came to see them home, and to have a 
dance and a frolic beforehand—that being the time honored custom on 














those pleasant occasions. And hence those little festivals are mostly | selves, which evidenced their expectation of a row. And as they came 


called ‘Quilting Parties,” in order to solace ears polite; but Bundling 
Matches is decidedly the most popular title with those who are au fait 
to their mysteries, and occasionally called on to enjoy them. 

But quilting party, or bundling match, that which I am speaking of, 
was one of themin its mildest form. It did not involve secrecy, or 
“question popping,” but simply dancing and kissing ; and though, as 
we have seen, the former was carried on in a rather extensive manner, 
the latter beat it out two to one ; for the cooing pairs kissed all the 
time they were dancing, and kissed all the time they were sitting—and, 

- in short, never left off kissing from the beginning to the end: which 
was the more extraordinary, as each fresh demonstration was like the 
uncorking of a bottle of champagne ; and therefore calculated, as one 
might think, to dul] their appetite by over exertion ; but he who would 
think so, let me add, is a novice in the matter, for there is no such 
thing as tire, or wear and tear, in the lips of Dutch lovers, at quilt- 
ing parties ! 

The “dancing had been kept up, with but little intermission for 
nearly a couple of hours ; and Pompey had brought his fiddle to an 
expiring groan, when suddenly the lights were extinguished, leaving 
usin a state bordering on darkness, for the fire was a mass of red em- 
bers that emitted no blaze; and then it was ghat the kissing commenced 
in earnest ; for, formidable as this part of the entertainment had been 
before, it was mere child’s play, compared to what followed the putting out 
of the lights. In fact, this delicious exercise sounded like half a dozen 
feu de jois of musquetry, all running off at the same time—pop, pop, 
pop—smack, smack—pop, pop, pop, until the unpractised ear became 
almost drunk, and surfeited with rapturous music. As for myself, I 
had naturally followed suit, and given my gentle partner kiss for kiss ; 
which, by the way, gave me as much as I could do, even when she took 
things at the easiest ; but the moment the light was out I had no chance 
with her at all, for she went at it by the rush, fairly honeying my fortu- 
nate face all over with the balm of her insatiable lip ; and not even 
content with this, up she jumped, and soused herself down on my lap, 
and that, too, so unexpectedly, and with such hearty good will, that I 
keeled backwards, and over we rolled together. However, it made no 
difference, for the kissing and the hugging, and the tickliag, went on all 
the same as before ; but still I had no reason to deplore my misfortune 
as peculiar, for I could perceive in the dim light, that about three- 


the same manner. Let no man, or woman either, accuse me of stretch- 
ing this story beyond the truth ;—in fact, what I have written, will not 
begin to keep pace with what I was called upon to do, and to suffer on 
this happy occasion, zo fierce and formidable in her exertions in the 
labor of love is a bouncing Dutch girl at a quilting party, when she 
gets her steam up. 

The light had now been extinguished about ten minutes, when sud- 
denly I was started by a scuffle, and an uproar of voices outside the 
house, and one, high above all the others, which I knew to be my com- 
rade’s, cried out “Tom! Tom!” Instantly I was on my feet, and at 
the door, having first provided myself with Phil’s shilelagh and my 


own ; and here let me observe that I had previousiy cautioned O'Hara, 


as far as I might venture, to be careful of an assault; but that, either 
seorning the danger, or on purpose to tempt it, he had followed outside of 
the door three or four mer, whom, from what I had told him, he sus- 
pected to be plotting something against himself. 

“Tom, Tom—Blood alive, where are you, Tom?” exclaimed my 
comrade, as I bounded through the door; and at the same moment I 
beheld him struggling fiercely with four men, but still nearly overpow- 
ered by them and forced upon his back. 

“I’m here, Phil !—hurra!—down with the hawbeck,” I answered, 
at the same time bringing my hickory pole on the most convenient of 
his assailant’s hats, not forgetting the head within it, and causing the 
owner thereof to measure his length where he stood. Another sweep 
of my Sizth Ward Alderman maker, caused a second of the enemy to 
think the devil had him; but before I had time for further execution, 
the third assailant rushed into the house, while a tremendous blow 
from O’Hara’s red right hand sent the fourth ruffian howling to the 
earth. But, still our work was only commencing, for scarcely had I 
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| Irish, again sent them after their noses, and away they went, helter 


| situation. 
fourths of the males present were catching it to their heart’s content in | 








time to hand my comrade his splinter, than from eight to a dozen of the 
villagers rushed to the onset, all armed with heavy sticks like ou;. 


on, so Philip scattered them before him like chaff. In fact, at the be. 
ginning, he scarcely left me any thing to do but to admire the beautify 
circles which he made his shilelah describe as, grasped in the middle, 
he brought both ends down in such rapid succession on various heads, 
that faith it almost seemed like the hitting of half a dozen blows at one 
and the same time. However, I did not remain an idle spectator of 
the sport by.any means, but took, and gave any quantity of hard knocks 
—and have the vanity to believe that I gave more than I took. But 
with all our exertions the enemy waxed stronger, and fiercer, notwith- 
standing that several of them had been driven hors du combat ; and 
they were forcing us back, fighting desperately as we retreated ; but, as 
I was beginning to apprehend, with but little hope of victory on our 
side—when, all of a sudden, was heard a most vocifereus outcry of 
‘«‘ Margaret—Shaun—Murter—Mein Got I am here all alone mit de 
teifel !—fire, fire—Cot tam !—and such like proceeding from an upper 
window of the village inn, and in a few seconds after the casement was 
flung open, and John Van Voort was seen to lety himself down by a 
blanket; which, however, being too short for his purpose, he had to 
hang suspended when he got about half way, which was the only alter- 
native that was left him, other than the risk of breaking some of his 
bones should he abandon his hold. 

Quick as lightning my ready-witted comrade turned this circumstance 
to our advantage, “‘ Now, you devils, he exclaimed, our friends are 
coming, and by heavens we'll tear you limb from limb.” But this might 
have been a matter of some difficulty even had our “ friends been 
coming,” by reason of the fact that the enemy, instead of waiting to be 
torn, limb from limb, very judiciously put these useful articles into im- 
mediate requisition to carry them out of the scrape with all possible 
alacrity. Never was panic more universal; it is true, three or four of 
the fiercest and hardiest of the band made an eff. t ata rally, but a 
scientific flourish of Phil’s timber, accompanied by a devil’s blessing in 


skelter, through mire and brier, roaring like so many bulls of Bashan, 
while we, nothing loath, followed on, and scarcely left a head among 
them that did not bear in it a lasting record of the bloody battle of the 
Bundling Match. 

Returning to the inn we rescued the poor Dutchman from his perilous 


‘« Mein cot, ish dat Mishder O’Hara?’’ he exclaimed, when he found 
himself in whole bones on terra firma. 
‘« Tt is,” replied Phil, “ all that’s left of him.” 


“Den I shall peg your bardon and pe your friend,” returned the Dutch- 
man, ‘for mein cot, the teefel and all his imps has get into mine sto- 
mach, an’ lie in mine ped, and lock mine toor, and trive mine house out 
of mine vinder, and all for what I vosh goming to do mit you by Tave 
bidding.” 

« Well,” said O'Hara, “ if you are going to be my friend, and set the 
devil and his imps at rest, open the door and get us something to drink, 
and also bring a light until we see how many of our legs and arms are 
among the missing.” 

And we found that the worthy Dutchman was in earnest in his profes- 
sions of friendship, for in a very brief space of time after entering his 
house he placed before us a first rate supper, which we seasoned and 
sublimed with draughts from the flask of fourth-proof which I had—as per 
order—brought along with me from the city ef New York. 





It was O’Hara’s intention to return home on the day following, but 
this he now changed lest it should be thought or said we were frightened 
out of the village; and accordingly on the next morning, finding that we 
had no wounds or bruises about us worth mentioning, we drest up, stuck 
our hats on three hairs, looked as wolfish as possible, and linked up and 
down the village, flourishing our trusty companions, and occasionally 
shaking them over the heads of any male sinner who dared to look 
crooked at us; and I think the reader must excuse these little acts of 
bravado if he only reflects for a moment on the atrocity of the conduct 
that provoked them. However we could not succeed in getting up 42 
other row, notwithstanding that O'Hara went the rounds of the spinsters 
and widows, shaking hands, kissing, and chucking them under the chin; 
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| window, and he was accosted thus: 
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and let me add, that many a tender sigh was sighed, and that not a few 


fire to the house to bring her out of it. Therefore, you must admit me 
pearly tears were shed, on these interesting occasions. 


at once, or I'll save you the trouble by breaking open the door.” 

The next morning however, it being decided that we should return to | ‘‘ Miss Willoughby ish not at home,” replied the voice, trembling 
New York, and give the village of ******* a chance for recovering its the while with rage and fear. 

equilibrium, we rose betimes, breakfasted, and hired a couple of horses “I don’t believe you,” cried O'Hara, preparing to alight; but just 
from mine host to carry us over to the main road. The morning was | then a light spring wagon turned an angle in the road at a little dis- 
clear but blustery, and Phil was also somewhat blustery, for the idea | tance, which no sooner caught his attention, than he changed his mind 
of his departure from Miss Willoughby, whom the fellow really loved, | and urged his horse towards it at full speed. 

had began to act rudely on his heart. There was no person in the wagon but old Pompey, who seeing 

“We have two hours yet, Tum,” said he, as we were endeavoring to | O’ Hara driving towards him so ferociously, and with a countenance full 
while away the time with a couple of villanous cigars and our mutual | of excitement, which might be taken for rage, at once conceived the no- 
sighs—Phil for Flora, and I for Phil; “ and I swear I’ll take advantage | tion that he was about to revenge on his devoted head the insults and 
of them to see her before I go! Landlord, order out one of the horses.’’ | assaults that he had suffered at the village the second night before; and 

“Why, Phil, can’t I go with you?” | accordingly, with the view of paliating the horseman’s anger, down he 

“No, Tom, I think I may have a better chance alone; so amuse | went on his marrow bones in the wagon. 
yourself by praying for me till I come back.” And the horse, a huge “You have had Miss Willoughby out in the wagon,” cried Phil, as he 
wall-eyed brute, having been provided, O'Hara sprung into the saddle | thundered up—‘‘ Where have you left her?” 
and galloped off. “ Ah bossy, hab massy; my wife an seben childer. Ah bossy, hab 

O’Hara put his steed to the utmost of his metal until] he had traversed | massy; my wife an seben childer,”” returned Pompey, who looked the 
the mile which intervened between the village and the house wherein | very picture of mortal terror, and who, by the way, never had a wife, so 
Miss Willoughby resided; when, as he was about to alight at the door, | that if there was any truth in the clause about the other seven items, old 
the muzzle of a rifle was brought to bear on his head from an upper | Pomp had been a wickeder fellow in his time than he was generally 
taken for. 

“Stand pack, Mynheer, or by the cot of heaven I’ll shoot you mit | ‘ Hang your wife and seven children—tell me where you have left 
mine cun.”’ Miss Willoughby ?” cried O’Hara, seizing Pompey’s reins. 

‘Shoot and be damn’d,” returned O’Hara, savagely, “but mind, by “ Hang my wife an’ seven childer. Ah, bossy, hab massy, answered 
the devil of hell, if you miss your mark, I'll make you swallow your | poor Pomp, who was now perfectly beside himself with unmitigated 
rifle !"" terror, ‘‘ Hang my wife an’ seven children ; Ah, bossyt hab massy. Miss 

“T have tell you pefore not to gome near dish house,” said the | Flora hab gone to hang my seben children; ah, bossy, hab massy—to 


voice. sail on de ribber—ah, bossy, hab massy.” 
“And I tell you,” cried O'Hara, “that I have a greater interest in “To the river !"” exclaimed O’Hary. 
this house than yourself, old true penny; and so you'll find to your ‘Iss, bossy, hab massy, my wife”—but before he gotio the seven chil- 
cost.” dren, the horseman flew past him like a shot, and was probably out of 
“ Pe off, in the teefel’s name, or I vill shoot you, by cot.” sight before poor Pomp could muster courage to get up from hia knees 


‘Mark me, old man,” returned O’Hara, “I want to see Miss Wil- | and look behind him. 
loughby for one minute, and I will see her though I should have to set I said the morn was clear but blustery. ‘I might have guessed,’ 
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muttered Phil, as he swept along, ‘that she would have chosen such a 
morning as this to go on the river, to the end of tormenting and terrify- 
ing that hollow-headed cousin of hers, who is about as fit to be her hus- 
band, as I to be canonized. My heart and my brain feel as if they were 
on fire this morning,” continued O’Hara, “ whatever the devil ails me; 
and I seem to act as if [ were under the influence of either a good or 
evil spirit.” And these reflections were founded on the fact, as my com- 
rade afterwards assured me, that he felt that morning as he never fel! 
before or since—as if he was in a manner impelled on by an influ- 
ence which he did not understand, and could not resist. And such 
was the agitated state of his mind as he dashed into a bye-road, 
from which the Hudson, broad, sunny and turbulent, broke upon his 
view. 

For a moment he reined in his steed to mark the motions of a little 
craft with a single sail, which was dancing like a cork upon the troubled 
waters, about half a furlong from the shore, and which was freighted 
with a Mile and female figure. ‘“ What’s tobe done now ?” he exclaim- 
ed- “But hit or miss, there is only one thing to be done if this old 
garran will take the water; and if not, I'll take it myself.” And again 
he gave his steed the lash, and dashed onward at a desperate pace. 

Meanwhile, he was observed by the parties in the boat, and the lady 
waved her handkerchief over her head in token of recognition; but 
had scarcely done so when, either sturck by a squall, or over balanced 
by mismanagement, the shallep capsized to leeward, and hurled its liv- 
ing freight into the boiling waters. 

Hurry, hurry, hurry, O’Hara, and rescue your lady love, or prove your 
devotion by dying with her! Will the horse take the water? He recoils 
in terror! All is lost! But no—that blow would have urged him into 
the Northern Maelstrom, and he has sprang from the bank with the 
bound of an antelope. And now—well done old steed!—he seems to 
understand the importance of his duty—that life or death, rapture or 
despair, depends npon his exertions—and strains every nerve to reach a 
dark object which is at times beneath, at times just visible, amid.the foam 
of the waves. 





Hurry, hurry, hurry, O’Hara !—strain heart—strain nerve, old horse ! 
The maiden struggles bravely, butthe wates are her master—She is gone ' 


No, again her black feather floats above the snowy froth—again, is in- | 


visible. Good God! the waves have closed above their lovely victim 
—Flora Willoughby is an inhabitant of another world. And O’Hara 
shrieked like a maniac, and was about to precipitate himself down, down 
to be united with her for ever in the depths below ; but at the instant the 
feather rose again to the surface, right at his stirrup leather—he frasp- 
ed at it with the speed of lightning—and Flora Willoughby is safe! 
My comrade was one of the strongest of men, at any time ; but now 
his strength, grown great with the occasion that required it, was that of a 
giant, and he lifted the almost insensible maiden lightly from the water, 
and placed her before him on the noble old charger, as though she were 
a child ; and then turning his horse’s head towards the nearest shore, 


which was but a few perches distant ; he gave him a loose rein, and in | 


another minute had the unspeakable felicity of placing his precious 
charge upon the land in safety. 


In respect ef David it is only necessary to say, that albeit only a mere 
bungler himself in the art of swimming, he made a demonstration in 
favor of his cousin; but conceiving that it was useless, and that it was 
better to lose one life than two, he left his betrothed to her fate, to obey 
the call of the first law of nature by pulling out for the shore.— 
It is not probable, however, that he would have reached it alive, had 
he been left to his own resources, for he was beginning to struggle hard 
and to cry for help, which O’Hara did all in his power to afford him, 
but in vain, when fortunately the horse passed so close to him as to give 
him an opporunity of*seizing it by the nether extremity, and thus he 
was dragged ashore, hanging on like grim death to the charger’s tail. 


re 


Camets’ Hair.—It is said that camels’ hair is not obtained by 
shearing like the wovl of sheep, but is shed spontaneously by the ani- 
mal, in the month of April, after having served as a protection from 
cold through the winter season. The Tartars who accompany cara- 
vans, collect it with great care ; and lead the animals with their 
cast.off apparel. The young camels yield the finest hair; and in its 
best state, it is finer than the most beautiful Angola. 

This article is obtained from Africa, and a large part of Asia, par- 
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ticulafly in India. In Persia, this material is made into the finest 
—— In some parts of France, it has been successfully mixed 
with cotton, and cloth made from it is much softer than the ordinary 
mixture ef cetton and wool.— Boston Journal. 


- THE COMMISSIONER; 


DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Chevalier de Lunatico speaks of things in his own sphere 
Gives a glance of the political constitution of the moon—The opin. 
ion of several statesmen of things in general—The origin and no. 
ture of the lunar commission—The Ambassador is invested with 
extraordinary powers—Some account of his journey. 


Whereas La Revue des Deux Mondes, will doubtless expect, that | 
should address myself to the inhabitants ef both the spheres with which 
I have had todo; I must, contrary to the usual custom of authors, and 
especially in opposition to the rule laid down by the great poet Horace, 


begin my story at the begi i 

On the twenty-se y of the week, then, in the sixteen million- 
eth year of the moon's revolution round the earth, a great parliament, 
or assembly of representatives, was held in the capital city of St. Luke ; 
where a — being chosen, on account ef his being dumb, the house 
occupied itself for some hours in discussing whether they should say 
what they meant, or what they did not mean; when it was decided 
that, according to the constitutional practice of the moon, every man 
—_e say exactly what he did not mean, but what so y else 


The house then passed to the order of the day, and the report of the 
committee appointed to inquire whether any of the subjects of the moon 
had enlisted in the service of other states, and to prepare a foreign en- 
listment bill accordingly, having been brought up, Mr. Bally O’Cucum- 
ber, one of the members for the great volcano, rose and said, that the 
treatment which the volcano had received at the hands of the rest of 
the planet, was such as had never been endured, and never would be 
endured, to the end of time. He was goingon to declare that the mon- 
strous and horrible atrocities committed by the bloody and ferocious 
tyrants on the other side of the house, would never be able to smother 
the fire of the voleano, or keep down the periodical irruptions to which 
it was subject: but he was interrupted by loud cries of “ order, order 
—question, question.” And after doontin at the mouth for some time, 
and gesticulating with infinite vehemence towards various parts of the 
house, he concluded by saying, that as honorable gentlemen were un- 
willing to hear truth—indeed they always were unwillfng to hear the 
truth: truth was to them a drop of poison, which turned all their cup 
of joy to bitterness—but as they were unwilling to hear truth and him, 
he would only add, that they had better beware how they attempted to 
smother the fire of the voleano; for if he saw any effort of the kind, he 
was ready tocast himself into the midst of it; and who could doubt that 





| the result would be the blowing up of the whole orb? He spoke ex- 





pressly for the benefit of the honorable gentleman who was likely soon 
to come into power; for his propensity to keeping down flames of all 
kinds was too well known, to leave a doubt that one of his first efforts 
would be—if he might use such a figure—to cork the great volcano 
itself. 

Sir Richard Power then rose, and said, that he would not attempt to 
follow the honorable member through the whole of his long and irrele- 
vant speech ; but he must say a few words, as that honorable gentleman 
had taken upon him to presume that he, Sir Richerd, was likely soon to 
be called to power. Now, neither he, nor any one else, had any right to 
pre-suppose such a thing so confidently. He would, therefore, in ne 
degree say what might be his measures towards the great volcano, 
should he ever be call-d into power. He would, however, tell the ho- 
norable gentleman, in general terms, what he thought of the district for 
which he was one of the representatives. He believed it to be one of 
the fairest and most beautiful Haare of the globe we inhabit, rich in 
all the gifts of nature, and filled witha population, bright, generous, and 
kind, who had been placed by a concatenation of adverse and peculiar 
circumstances, in opposition to those who were really most friendly to 
them, and in the power of licentious demagogues, who were generally 
animated by one of two dangerous spirits—the violent spirit of factious 

arty, or the more cunr ing spirit of personal ambition and self-interest. 

n regard to the fire of the volcano, he must set the honorable ‘gentle- 
man right respecting his opinion. He did not regard it as the great 
evil which the honorable gentleman supposed. He looked upon it as 
one of the vivifying principles whieh gave to the district additional ferti- 
lity, warmth, richness, and beauty; and far from wishing te see it stop- 
ped, or even to do away with its occasional irruptions, the utmost he. 
should ever desire wonld be, so to guard every fine edifice, and ever y 
great establishment ; so to protect the city, the field, the mansiun, and 
the cottage, that the flame might injure no one, but pass away peace- 
fully, after diffusing warmth and brightness around. Having said thus 
much, he would recall the house to the question betore it, namely, the 
report of the committee, and their recommendation that a commissioner 
should be sent to the nether sphere, for the purpose of inquiring whether 
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the numerous spirits proved to have abandoned their native country had The pill box contained three hundred and ninety-seven pills of differ- 
taken refuge on the earth below. = é ent sizes—some no bigger than the head of a pin, some as large as a tole- 
A long and somewhat desultory discussion ensued : some members | rably sized marble.- These represented the three hundred and ninety- 
declaring thee the appointment of a commissioner was premature ; and | seven languages of the earth, their sizes betokening the riches or poverty 
others ng that theydid not see why he should be sent down to the | of the tongue. Thus, German was a tremendous bolus; English, a very 
earth rather than to any other planet whatsoever. Some thought it | good sized pill; Italian, somewhat less, but remarkably smooth and 
would be better to begin by Saturn, or the Georgium Sidus, as the ulti- | round; French, a small pea, somewhat gritty, but rolling about with 
mate star of the whole system, and drive the stray spirits back from | great celerity; Russian, of a somewhat larger size, but of a very irregu- 
Janet to planet, till they reached the moon. Others judged differently | lar form, while there were a multitude of lesser ones, such as the lan- 
again, an proposed that the commission should begin its inquiries as | guages of the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Otaheite, &c.; and nine 
near the sun as possible. Another honorable member, who was known | or ten of the size of a minikin pin’s head, upon each of which, by the aid 
to have a Snsdibes family, and a great number of poor relations, be- | of a microscope, might be discovered the word, Australia. By taking 
lieved it would be expedient to have a number of separate commissions, | any one of these pills, I swallowed a complete language with almost as 
one to each star ; and he demonstrated beyond ull doubt or contradic- | much facility as a certain reverend gentleman in the little green island, 
tion, that the more a government spent, the more economical it really | called Ireland. 
was ; that national prosperity was proved by bankruptcy, and that the I was enjoined to set off with all s , and, as I find is usual in such 
diminution of the revenue was the best possible means of increasing the | cases, although the government had delayed so many days in sending me 
finances. my credentials, they did not allow me a single day to take leave of my 
In the end, however, one of the committee rose to defend the report, | friends. I accordingly put myself, at once, on board a steam-boat, crossed 
and showed that therein, it had been proved by returns from the earth it- | ‘the great sea towards the side of the planet which is turned to the earth, 
self, that a greater number of persons, whose whole conduct and de- | and then, for the second time in my life, beheld, what is certainly the 
meanour showed them to be born subjects of the moon, had appearedon | most magnificent sight which my eyes ever yet lighted upon—th@ earth 
the surface of the inferior planet, since the year 1830, (as it is termed | rolling through space in all its glory, and, apparently, about forty times 
upon the earth) than at any preceding period, except during the years | as large as the sun, but shining with that calm, soft, mellow light, which 
1790-1-2-3-4-5, &c.; and, he therefore agreed that, as this fact was | has met celebration well deserved from all the sentimental poets of St. 
ascertained, it was but just and expedient to send a commissioner thi- | Luke. I myself have written poetry upon the subject, which I may give 
ther with full powers to claim, and send back all deserters from the | the reader in an appendix. p nave it is not at all astonishing that 
lunar sphere ; and he ended, by assuring some of the honorable gentle- | the people on the other side of the moon are so fond of making a trip 
men, that two and twonever would make more than four, notwithstand- | round to see this magnificent sight. 
ing all that political economists might say. His speech ended the de- Having arrived at the small village and port to which the steamboat 
bate, the question was then put and carried without a division, and an | plied, an immediate demand was made for my passport, an instrument, 
humble address was voted and presented to his imperial majesty, whom | which I am proud to say, was first invented in the moun; and having 
the le of Europe prophanely call, “ The man in the Moon,” be- | exhibited my papers, I went to the railway office, and required a special 
mec him to send down a commissioner as afvuresaid. train to carry me down to the earth. This, however, was somewhat 
It was his majesty’s pleasure, upon the recommendation of his secre- | rudely refused me; and, indignant at such conduct, I determined to pro- 
of state for strange affairs, to nominate so unworthy a person as | ceed by the old-fashioned way, which we well know was employed upen 
myself, John de Lunatico, and to address to me a commission, dated | a former occasion by his imperial majesty himself, and which there is 
on the third day of the sixteenth millioneth year, empowering me to in- | reason to believe, is as speedy as any steam-carriage in either sphere, 
uire what subjects of the moon, truly so speaking, are resident upon | seeing it is recorded that he came down ¢oo soon to find his way to 
e earth, without special leave and permission of his Lunatic Majesty; | Norwich. - 
and to deliver summonses or subpcenas in the form of small billets, Accordingly, I set myself upon a fine, smooth, oblique moonbeam, 
signed with my name and sealed with my seal, to such persons, as upon | drew my knees up to my chin, gathered my coat tails under my arms, 
due investigation, I might judge to be astray, either from the capital | placed my little portmanteau behind me, put my hands over my knees, 
city of St. Luke, or any other part of his majesty’s dominions. The | and requesting a tobacconist, who happened to be passing by, to give me 
minister, at the same time that he delivered to me this commission, in- | a gentle push, I began sliding downwards with a pleasant, easy motion, 
formed me that he would have full powers prepared for me by the se- | the thin moonbeam swaying up and down beneath me like an Indian’s 
venth day of the same week, and at the same time strongly udvised me | bridge of grass in the Pampas of Peru. The journey was as pleasant a 
tokeepa public and a private journal ; the public journal tobe delivered | one as ever was made, and tolerably rapid also: the only thing at all 
i iately after my return into the hand of the ministry, and never to | annoying in my course, being the fact of the tobacconist aforesaid dis- 
be seen by any other eye but their own; the private journal to be print- ‘the loose pebbles, in his exertion to push me off, which 
ed as soon as possible for ral circulation. me, and reached the earth before I was half 
With these injunctions I promised to comply most devoutly, and re- of these small stones afterwards in the cabinet 
tiring to my own house, I proceeded to make every pre for my | of a naturalist, and the fool called it an aerolite. In about two hours L 
journey ; affecting, as is usual on such oceasions, to find it the most in- | was within a thousand miles of the earth, which, by this time, had lost 
convenient thing in the world to go, while, in reality and truth, nothing | its luminous oe a ON and seemed nothing but a great, black, dull 
could give me greater pleasure than to make such a trip at the public ‘cia g erneath me. The aspect of the place appeared some- 
expense. I packed up accordingly those clothes and articles of various | what cold and strange; but just at that moment, a number of merry 
kinds that were absolutely necessary, in a small portmanteau covered $ singing, cheered me on the way, and I found it was a large party 
with moon-calf skin; and then having asked one of the ex-ministers to | of Frenchmen’s wits just going up to the moon, having been lost by their 
help me to find a mare’s nest, I took some of the eggs as provision by | right owners during some great political disturbance. They passed 
the way. Some small business, which I had to transact with the trea- | close by me, and I heard them sing the following song to a merry tune 
sury, detained me a considerable time, for on my first visit,the secretary | as they went:— 
toldme that it was impossible to extract a single farthing from any chest 
in the'place. On my second visit, however, the prime minister being bu- | 
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SONG. 


: . FIRST VOICE. 

sy with a lady, and eating his luncheon, one of the clerks . : 

gave me a key, and told me to help myself. This being done I had only The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon; 
to wait for my credentials Let us all upto her bright face soon! 


There’s nothing on earth that sheuld keep us below ; 
The folks are all flat, and the coaches all slow, 
Their wine, is all sour, and their pipe out of tune ; 


On the eleventh day of the week, and year, whereof I have just 
spoken, I received the full powers which been promised me, and I 
have since seen, during my travels upon the earth, how very useful it ; : 
would be if the ambassadors of sublunar courts could be endued with So up to the moon, the jolly sound maon | 
the same, instead of the empty and unmeaning pieces of paper and The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon! 
parchment which they vo th them on their diplomatic missions. SECOND VOICE. 
mE pe were comprised in a pill box, a pot of ointment, and a 
phial; and I was directed im tely when I descended upon the 
earth to rub my eyes with the ointment, which would enable me, at 
once, to see into things in a much more profound manner than eany of 
those around me, perceiving the real feelings and thoughts of all the 
men with whom I might be brought in contact, and making them de- 
clare unto me their true sentiments and ideas without the slightest re- 
serve. The contents of the phial were left to my discretion either to | ~ 


There is nothing on earth that is sure for an hour; 
Look at that little minister climbing to power, 

The patriot now, the parasite then, 

He’ll get up on high, and he’ll fall back again : 
He’ll argue on one side from morning till noon, 

And next day he'll send his last speech to the moon ; 
The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon. 


drink or not as I liked, but I was informed that by taking a small por- THIRD VOICE. 

tion thereof I should be able to enter into, and sympathise with, the Humbug’s the trade that prospers all through, 
sensations of any of my mortal companions that seemed to me worthy of From the crown bearing king, to the bag bearing Jew; 
such condescension on my part; and it was insinuated, though I was The lawyer, the statesman, the doctor, the dame, 

not directly commanded to do so, that it would be well for me, oc- The priest and the pagan, all humbugs the same; 
casionally, to have recourse to the contents of the bottle, in order that And but as much truth, as would lie in a spoon 

I might more clearly comprehend the motives as well as the actions of Would blow a whole universe up te the moon } 
mankind in general. The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon. 
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FOURTH VOICE. 


I saw a young widow as cold as the ice, 

I saw a great patriot refusing his price, 

I saw a great lawyer decline a cause, 

I saw a great orator hating applause; 

But all found out motives for c ing full soon, 
And their good resolutions went up to the moon ; 
The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon. 


FIFTH VOICE. 


The way’s somewhat long, and the coach somewhat old, 
We shall need some provisions to keep out the cold, 

So what have you got, Jean, to use by the way, 

For you keep the bag and the piper must pay? 

We must make ourselves merry, for mirth is a boon 
Less fitted for earth than the jolly round moon ; 

The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon. 


SIXTH VOICE. 


Here’s a farthing a miser once gave to the poor, 
Thesears of an heir, and the smile of . 

A physician’s prescription, a dear friend’s advice, 
The virtue of countesses not over nice, 

The love of a poet, and tail of a baboon, 

Here’s provision enough to go up to the moon ; 
The moon, the moon, the jolly round moon. 








In ten minutes more I entered a thick cloud, as it seemed to me, so 
great was the oppression upon my chest by the increasing destiny of the | 
atmosphere; but, still, every thing was clear around the eye and I spee- | 
dily began to see below me green fields and valleys, and streams and — 
lakes, together with villages and churches, and country houses and | 
towns, al] very like the moon indeed. “ This is a delightful country,” — 
I said to myself; “equal to the brightest parts of our own planet. I _ 
am sure I shall be pleased with the people, and will endeavor to enter | 
into their characters.” 

I made a resolution, then, to take a few drops from my phial whenever 
I was introduced into a society where the faces were pleasing to me, so 
that I might sympathise wich my companions, even if it were but for an 
hour. This was a rash resolution, of which I had soorrcause to tepent, 
as the reader will see hereafter; but to pursue my history, the thickness 
of the atmosphere speedily lost its oppressive effect, but it answered a 
very good purpose by gradually diminishing the rapidity of my -progress, 
which, had it gone on might have brought me into very unpleasant Cok 
lision with the earth. As it was, sliding gently down with a decreasing 
velocity, I was guided by the moohbeam into a pleasant old-fashioned 
garden, as I heard it afterwards termed, of a very petuliar 
which, as I at once perceived, from the accounts that I had read ilighe 
many millions of books of lunatic travels, that I have perused, de 
that I was in ne other country but that called England. 

It is true that this garden was not of the taste of the present d DI 
there were those marks about it which left no doubt as to the locali 
There were numereus beds of flowers within trim, neatly cut borderss 
box, while round about, filling up all the vacancies between these beds 
was a smooth green turf. The garden was surrounded by thick hedges 

























of yew, some eight feet high, and over the whole, the calm” tranquil | 


light of our own beautiful planet was streaming, illuminating every cor- 
ner thereof, so that one could see the most minute stone in a smot 
gravel-walk that ran between the flower-garden and a little bowling- « 
green. This latter spot was covered with the same velvet-like turf, and 
sunk somewhat lower than the rest of the ground with inclined edges 
sloping gently off, and giving the whole the appearance of a green soup- 
plate. I came down without any noise, though the heels of my boots 
made a slight indentation in the turf as I lighted, but without producing 
any unpleasant sensation in my own frame. I felt myself very comfort- 
able, my spirits high, my prospects bright, and the inquiry upon which 
I was about to enter, one of the most interesting that it is possible to 
conceive. The manifold curious results of that inquiry, the reader will | 
soon know; but as, in its course, I had an opportunity of bestowing in- | 
estimable benefits upon my own country, and performing acts, which | 
must leave my name immertal, as my genius, and wisdom, and diseri- 
mination, and judgment, my courage, my skill, my wit, and my talents, 
were all displayed in such a manner as to astound and surprise any one 
who is capable of those passions, a due and becoming modesty induces 
me, notwithstanding the solicitation of my friends, and the urgent re- | 
quest of the government, to put my notes into the hands of a clever 
young acquaintance, and beg him to give an account of my travels to 
the world in his own words; thus, avoiding egotism, and sparing a ter- 
rible consumption of capital I’s. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Chevalier’s first acquaintance—finds him to be a doubtful cha- | 
racter—two lovers introduced to the Chevalier—a new sort of pick- 
pocket—schemes of life—an old gentleman's view of a young lady’s | 
happiness. 

The travels of the Chevalier de Lunatico may be said to take their 
point of departure from the little bowling-green, at the edge of which he 
first alighted in his descent. It is greatly to be regretted indeed that he 
has not theught fit to give us farther information coneerning the moon, 
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its political state, civil, religious, and military history, natural produc- 
tions, and’ philosophical progress, as the things that can be of not the 
slightest benefit to us see course always the most interesting. His 
silence in these respects hewever, leaves us no choice, and we must even 
take up the history of his journey where he himself left it, and begin fiom 
the pleasant little garden into which he found his way. 

To say the truth he was a little agitated, or fluttered, at his new posi- 
tion, but he recovered himself in a moment, and looking round him, the 
first object his eyes rested on was an old gentleman with a thoughtful 
air, walking up and down in the bowling-green before-mentioned, enjoy- 
ing the moonlight. The chevalier was naturally attracted to a person of 
such tastes, and followed him as he turned towards the other side of the 
green, not having perceived the descent of a stranger into his garden.— 
Mr. de Lunatico thought fit, however, in the first instance, to place his 
portmanteau under a shrub, and swallow a pill out of his box, which in- 
stantly made him thoroughly acquainted with the English language ; nor 
did he forget his eye-salve, but took care to be well pre before he 
made a single step in the new world before him. The old gentleman 
turned at the other side of the bowling-green, and the chevalier advanc- 
ing, made an excuse for intruding upon his privacy. The powers, how- 
ever, with which he was endowed, had their effect upon the stranger at 
once, and taking the chevalier’s hand, he shook it heartily, saying, with 
a benevolent air, that he was delighted to see him, whatever was the cause 
of his coming. “1 am taking,” he said, “my usual solitary walk by 
moonlight, giving up my thoughts to philosophical inquiries for half an 
hour before I go to supper, and if you will-do me the favor of accem- 
panying me while I continue my perambulations, we will afterwards go 
in, and I will introduce you to my daughter, and a young cousin of onrs 
who . just now staying at my house; you will find them very pleasant 
people.” . 

**T doubt it not in the least,” replied the chevalier, in a civil tone.— 


| “You seem very fond of the moonlignt, sir.”’ 


“Very,” said he. 


‘« Pray, were you ever in the moon, sir?’ demanded Mr. de Lunatico. 
“Often,” replied his companion. 


This is candid at least, thought the chevalier to himself, putting his 


‘hand into his pocket, and seeking for one of his little billets for the moon, 


with the full intention of sending his new friend back immediately; but 
the moment after, the old gentleman added, ‘‘ Of course we both speak 
eeoeely- I have often visited the moon with my telescope, and think 
that I have made some discoveries. However, I am not vain of them 
nor too sure of them; for in this wonderful age so much is every day 
added to our stock of knowledge, that we hourly learn how little we do 
know, how little we can ever know, and how imperfectly we know that 


“which we are permitted to know.” 


The chevalier buttoned up his breeches pocket in which he kept the 
billets, saying to himself, “ This will neverdo! No signs of a stray spirit 
here!’ But just at that moment the old gentleman laid his hand upon 
ii¢-Visitor’s shoulder, saying with a gocd-humored cheerful smile—“ But 
ny moralizing makes you serious. What a beautiful night it is: come, 

us haye a game of bowls, there are the balls in the corner—you un- 

d the game ?—Well, then, I'll show you—take off your coat, take 
ut—=now you see, hold your ball in this manner, balancing him 
© middle of your hand in this way.”—And after a few words 

f instruction, the chevalier and his old corapanien were in the mid- 
if a game of bowls, Mr. de Lunatico, somewhat clumsy at the unac- 
sustemed trade, and his instructor laughing till his eyes ran down with 
bec lf hit he made and the chevalier lost. 

: r unbuttoned his pocket again, slipped his hand into it, drew 
out a billet between his finger and thumb, and concealed it in the palm 
of his hand, only waiting till the game was done to present it in due form. 
When it was over, however, the old gentleman wiped his brow, put on 
his coat, and with his kind and instructive air, said—“I dare say this 
seems to you all very foolish, that a man of my years, studies, and expe- 
rience, with higher subjects on which to employ his mind, and with 
some habits of reflection, should spend any portion of his time in the 
sports of aboy. But I hold it to be wise so to regulate our enjoyments 
that we lose none, and as our youthful pleasures are certainly sweeter 
than any other, to bring them back from time to time to refresh us in our 
old age, as a man who has long been accustomed to drink wine, finds 
when thirsty ten times more relief in a glass of plain cold water.” 

Once more replacing his billet, the chevalier resolved not to be so 
hasty in his conclusions for the future, and was inclined to put it to him- 
self as a sort of problem for future solution, whether there is most reason 
in folly, or folly in reason. 

“ Now, let us go in,” said the old gentleman, in continuation; but in 
the first plac® favor me with your name, that I may introduce you proper- 
ly, though, as the great poet has justly observed, ‘ What's in a name ?’— 
Nevertheless, it is convenient as a mode of classification ; for every one 
must be somehow designated to our minds, and were I never to learn what 
you are called amongst your own friends, I should have to put you down 
in the book of memory as the man with the long nose.” 

Having asort of natural jealousy in regard to any one meddling with 
that peculiar feature of his face on which the old gentleman had touch- 
ed, tle chevalier hastened to stop him from making any farther allusions 
to his proboscis, by informing him that the visitor was called by his 












* This word is so blotted in the original, that it was found impossible to de- 


er ~| Some think it should have ended with “ Jane Shore,” or something of 
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friends and countrymen, the Chevalier de Lanatico, that he was a stran- 
ger in the country, and was in fact upon a voyage of discovery. This in- 
telligence seemed. to be very satisfactory to the old gentleman, and he 
was ing to make various inquiries into the peculiar nature of the 
objects the chevalier pr to himself, which might not have been very 
convenient to answer, a sudden gust of cold air interrupted their 
conversation by reminding the host thut it was time to return into the 
house. Leading the way, therefore, with the most perfect politeness, he 
conducted ose eee to a small ivy-colored porch, by which they en- 
tered into the dwelling. The passage was crowded with all manner of 
things, as various in their nature as those deposited in the great musewm 
of the capital. There were telescopes beyond number, of all shapes and 
sizes, which the old philosopher called his guns for shooting the stars. 
There were electrical machines with which he declared that, but give 
him a wire long enough, and he would knock down an ox on the other 
side of the world. There were screws, and levers, and quadrants, and 
sextants, and artificial horizons; there were air-pumps so perfect, that 
a guinea and a feather, instead of falling with equal velocity, would not 
fall at all; and galvanic batteries and piles, by means of which he as- 
sured the chevalier that he could produce spontaneous lice. Mr. de Lu- 
natico told him in reply to this last boast, that he thought he had better 
let it alone, as those things multiply fast enough without assistance ; at 
least it is well known that such is the case in the moon, especially in the 
heads of philosephers. 

It was with some difficulty that the two threaded this encumbered 
maze, and at length reached a mahogany door, which being suddenly 
opened by the host, displayed the interior of a comfortable chamber, 
and a little demestic scene very pleasant to the eyes of the chevalier. 

he reom was low and wainscotted with dark wood, but it was well and 
heerfully lighted, for the philosopher was very much at his ease in the 
world. A thick carpet from a country called Turkey, covered the floor, 
several tables occupied different places in the room, and the corners were 
adorned with neat antique shelves, on which were piled up numerous 
pieces of ancient porcelain, extraordinary shells, and other curiosities, 
while a large piano-forte occupied a conspicuous place, loaded on the top 
with aguitar, a flute, and a number of books of music. 

On the hearth crackled a bright wood fire, and on a wide-spreading sofa, 
with downy pillows and a chintz cover, eat side by side, and somewhat 
pear each other, a very pretty rosy-lipped, darke-eyed girl of eighteen or 
pineteen, and a young gentleman of as prepossessing an appeararance 
3 could be beheld; tall, well-formed, graceful, with a sort of frank and 
parkling gaiety of expression in his countenance which won upon the 

holder at first sight. The young gentleman rose as the master of the 
ouse and his guest entered, drawing a little farther from the fair lady 

the first place, while the colour mounted slightly into her cheek Thus, 
hile the old philosopher introduced the chevalier to his daughter, Lau- 
» and her cousin, Harry Worrel, Mr. de Lunatico could not help seeing 
n prospect matrimony and wedding-rings, and a long line of grand- 
hildren frisking round the knees of his worthy host. He, on his part, 
eemed perfectly contented with his daughter and his cousin, and the 
hole world; and in the expansive satisfaction of his own heart, he 
assed a high eulogium upon his new guest; speaking of him as a dis- 
nguished philosopher upon a voyage of discovery for the benefit of his 
ative country. 

It is impossible to describe the kindness and civility with which the 

0 young people received the Chevalier de Lunatico; and the clear- 
ghtedness which he possesstd, by virtue of his lunar ointment, showed 
im all their feelings, and made them open their whole hearts to him 
henever they had an opportunity of conversing with him apart. He 
bund, as he was led to suppose from the very first sight, that they were 

sperately in love with each other; but proved that they were not a lit- 
p afraid the young lady’s father should discover their passion as they 
pth agreed—it seemed to the chevalier very unreasonably—that he 

ould certainly oppose their marriage. 

They took the rtunity of informing their new acquaintance of 

this, while the i pista was out of the room for a moment; but 

r. de Lunatico laughed at their fears, saying it was quite evident that 

r father perceived their love, and destined them for each other. He 

uld induce neither of them to believe him in this respect, and at length 

quiet their apprehensions, he told them he w speak with Mr. 
ongmore on the subject, for so was the philosopher called. 

‘ He will discover to me his whole feelings,”’ said the chevalier, trust- 

g to his extraordinary powers. ‘ He will discover to me his whole feel- 

gs without the slightest reserve, and you shall hear the result.” 

Thereupon they both besought him most earnestly on the contrary not 

say a word to that gentleman. “If he were to discover it,”’ they said, 

e Would separate us from each other immediately, and never suffer 

to meet any more. This isalways the case with fathers in our country ; 

ey lead their children to fall im love, and then are angry. As it is, 

P are very happy, and dread losigig the blessing we possess.” 

The chevalier reassured them, by. saying that he would not in any de- 

® betray them, but would only induce Mr. Longmore to open his 
nd _ regard to his daugter, and to the-views he entertained for her 
Te fate. 

“ But, do you think he will tell you 1”’ demanded the young lady; ‘he 

very secret and reserved upon every subject since the other man stole 

star from him.” 

Mr. de Lunatico was proceeding tu inquire what this extraordinary 

irge could mean, when the philosopher's step, which was somewhat 

















creaky, was heard coming along the passage, and his daughter replied, 
“ Ask him, ask him, he will tell you all about it.” ‘Dear papa,” she 
continued eagerly, as her father entered, “do tell the chevalier how 
that abominable man stole the star from you!” 

“ Ah! that was a scandalous act,” cried the old gentleman, setting 
down a bottle of very particular old wine, which he had gone to the 
cellar to fetch himself, in order to do honor to the chevalier’s arrival.— 
“*Tt’s a fact, upon my honor, sir, he stole my star from me, my very 
best star, just in the middle of Orion’s belly. He was a Frenchman, 
sir, the natural born enemy of all Englishmen, and I ought to have 
known better than to trust him; but, with the foolish good humor of 
our nation, I wished to show him every sort of civility, and took him 
into my observatory, where [ had just been writing down, for transmis- 
sion to the Royal iet7, the account of my having discovered a new 
star in the belly of Orion, just a quarter of a degree below his belt. Lt 
was the most beautiful star that ever was seen, sir, not bigger than the 
point of the finest needle, even when viewed through my new thirty-foot 
telescope, which I invented for the express purpose of magnifying the 
fixed stars. Sir, it was a delightful star. It would have handed my 
name down to posterity with a brightness that would have eclipsed that 
of Newton himself. Yes, sir, yes, it would have made my name immor- 
tal; for itfaving pleased Providence only tu give me a daughter, I in- 
tended in some sort to adopt it as a son, and call it Jerry Longmore— 
why should it not bear my name as well as the Georgium Sidus that of 
Herschell? But that French villain, sir, while I was called away for a 
moment to diminish the intensity of the galvanic currents which were 
threatening to set the house on fire, cribbed, pocketted, filched my notes 
from the table, made an excuse to get off as fast as possible, travelled 
post night and day till he arrived in Paris, and it being cloudy weather, 
before I could repeat my observations, and find out my star again, and 
send my notes to London, he had published the whole account, declared 
he discovered it himself, and called it by his own villanous name of Tir- 
lupin, by which it will be known to all posterity— T'rdupin ou le nom- 
bril d’Irion! Such is the beastly name by which it now goes in the 
French catalogues.”’* 

“ Posterity, sir, posterity!” said Mr. Longmore; “ posterity is the 
only court to which we can appeal; but alack and a-well-a-day, we 
cannot wait for its decisions. Slow justice, chevalier, slow justice in 
that court; but still it is some satisfaction to think that it will do right 
in the end, and that perhaps my star will be called Jerry Longmore 
after all.” 

The poor gentleman was so moved by his own injuries, and so touched 
by Mr. de Lunatico’s condolence, that as soon as supper was set upon 
the table he began to ply the bottle heartily, and before an hour was 
over, was decidedly in-a condition to discover many more new stars. At 
length, however, finding things become somewhat confused before his 
sight, he caused the chevalier to be conducted to the chamber assigned 
to him; and his little portmanteau having been brought in, the lunar 


commissioner sat down to consider upon the whole, whether the good 
old philosopher had merited his billet or not. He resolved, however, 
not to be too rash, and retiring to bed fell sound asleep. 


The first beams of the morning sun stealing through a little round hole 


which had been left in the window shutters, woke the chevalier on the 
following morning, and dressing himself as speedily as possible, he de- 


scended to the garden, where he found the good old gentleman as fresh 


and hearty as ever, propping up the stems of some sweet peas, and ap- 
parently enjoying his garden as much as he had done his bottle. 


“T think,” he said, after the first salutations were over, “I think I 
was a little tipsy last night. It was not my day either, so that it was all 
in honor of your arrival.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Longmore,” demanded the chevalier, “have you then a 
particular day for getting drunk ?”’ 

«No, sir, no,”’ replied the philosopher, “ not exactly drunk, that is a 
harsh word—Fuddled, sir, a leetle fuddled, perhaps—tipsee-ish, nothing 
more. Many ancient philosophers and physicians have recommended us 
to deviate a little from sobriety from time to time, and as we should al- 
ways be regular even in our irregularities, I make a point of going to bed 
comfortable, as I term it, every Thursday regularly. I have continued 
to do so tothe great benefit of my health, mental and corporeal, for the 


last fifty years, and I see no reason why I should not do so for fifty years 
more.” 


“May I ask,” said the chevalier drily, “how long people usually live 
in your country ?” 


’ 


“Why, about seventy years,” replied the philosopher; “but I have 
passed that period, and in the constitution of the human body, the bones, 
the muscles, the fibres, the nerves, the blood vessels, the glands, the 
fluids, and membranes of which it is composed, I see no principle of in- 
herent decay which should prevent the human machine, if properly shel- 
tered, protected, and regulated, from going on for ever.” 

The chevalier put his hand in his pocket, but curiosity to hear some- 
thing more of his companion’s views, restrained him from delivering at 
once the billet to which he thought Mr. Longmore had now established 
an indubitable tile. That gentleman went on, however, as is the way 





*To Pewee poy; all mistakes here and hereafter, the editor of the Travels 
of the Chevalier de Lunatico begs to state, upon the authority of the chevalier 
himself, that not one word contained in this work has the slightest personal re- 


ference to any individual now living. Therefore, if there should be any gentle- 


man of the name of Tirlupin in the world, he is assured that his has 
only been adopted to cover a generalization. Wee ae. 
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with men, to argue so reasonably in regard to his unreasonable expec- 
tations, that he soon staggered Mr. de Luaatico in his purpose. He 
contended that what had been, might be; he cited a whole host of old 
gentlemen, called Methuselah, Lamech, Cainan, Mahalaleel, old Jen- 
kins, and old Parr, who had tived a great deal longer than he had pro- 

osed to himself; and he contended that it was entirely man’s own fault, 
either by diet, passion, folly, or fear, that made him die at all before he 


gliked it. “Man, sir, man,” he said, “is not a candle which being light- 


ed at the top, burns down to the bottom, and then goes out with a stink 
in the socket. On the contrary, there is not one cause to be discovered 


in the construction of our external frame, nor one motive in all that we | 
know of the soul, nor any reason in the combination of the two for sup- | 


posing that I, who now stand here before you, may not be just as much 
alive and comfortable a hundred years hence, about which period of life 
Methuselah begat Lamech, as I am at this moment. But, there I see 


through the open window, Laura has come down to make breakfast, | 


and we must soon go in and join her.” 


“« As soon as ever you please, sir, replied the chevalier; ‘‘forshescems | 


to me a very charming creature.” 

‘She is a very good specimen of the particular class of animal to 
which she belongs,” replied Mr. Longmore. ‘The most perfect of the 
mammalia. I am somewhat proud of my daughter, sir; for besides being 
able to comprehend and appreciate the wonderful discoveries in science 


which have been made by your humble servant, she has also a tenderand | 


affectionate heart, and what between my instructions, and the marriage 
which she is likely soon to enter into, there can be no doubt of her being 
perfectly happy.” 

“1 am glad to hear you intend to marry her early,” replied the cheva- 
lier briefly, wishing to let him develope his own purposes, which Mr. de 
Lunatico knew he would do in consequence of the powers that had been 
given him by the Minister for Strange Affairs. 

“ Qh, that I shall do, certainly,” answered Mr. Longmore. “ Every 
woman, sir, has a right to be married. It is a necessity of their nature. 
Taking a husband is to them, in the summer-day of life, no more than 
taking a breakfast. They have an appetite for ma‘rimony, and those 
who do not marry may be said to starve. One of our poets has declared 
that man was not made to live alone. I am not quite sure that he is 
right, but right he would have been if he had spoken of woman. - They 
always want something to Jean upon ; they are climbing plants, my dear 
chevalier, and I intend ere three weeks be over to put a husband down 
by the side of my daughter, just as I have stuck in a stick by the side of 
those sweet peas—a very apt simile. Ha, ha, ha! and the old gentle- 
man laughed heartily, and with great apparent satisfaction! 

“Pray, Mr. Longmore,” said the chevalier, “if it be not an imperti- 
nent question, who is the happy man that is to act the part of pea-stick 
on this occasion? I think I can guess, but I should like much to hear it 
from your own lips.” 

The philosopher smiled complacently, and then replied to Mr. de 
Lunatico’s horror and astonishment,— 

‘I don’t think you can divine ; for I rather believe you never saw him 
in your life. It is the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse— 
which, being interpreted, means ‘son of a bear’—the only child of my 
near neighbor, Viscount Outrun.” 

The cheavalier’s heart felt for his two young friends ; for to tell the 
reader the truth, he had contrived slyly to let fall a few drops of his 
sympathetic fluid into the first glass of wine he had drank with them ; 
and from that moment felt a degree of interest in all their affairs, 
which was quite marvellous. It struck him, however, that as soon as 
the good old philospher discovered which way his daughter’s inclina- 
tions ran, he would immediately change his purposes. It was evident 
that her happiness was his grand object; he was a man of sense and 
discrimination too, and not likely to be led away by any vain imagina- 
tions, except philosophical ones ; and Mr. de Lunatico, therefore, ven- 
tured to put a few more questions to him, in order to ascertain whether 
the Honorable Henry Frederick Augustus Fitzurse possessed such high 
qualities, corporeal and intellectual, as could balance the great ad- 
vantage of his young friend Worrel, in possessing the fair Laura’s 
heart. 

‘« Pray, Mr. Longmore,” said he, “ is this young man a v ry virtuous 
one or a very learned one, a distinguished soldier, an accomplished gen- 
tleman, a skilfal statesman, or a great philosopher ?” 

His companion hesitated, and the chevalier could see that he was 
very unwilling to reply to his questions ; but the powers of his eye- 
salve were not to be resisted ; and being forced to tell all, Mr. Lougmore 
repliedy— 

“To say the truth, chevalier, he is not very famous for his virtue ; 
he seduced the miller’s daughter, and then threw her away like a worn 
garment, so that the poor girl drowned herself in the dam. Then he 
intrigued with the attorney's wife, was prosecuted, and forced to pay da- 
mages by her husband, who, immediately after the trial was over, took 
her back to live with him, and gave her a smart new pelisse out of the 


money. No: I can’t say he is very virtuous. As to his learning, I | 


believe he can read and write ; but I don’t think much more—he is a 
peer’s.son, you know. And then again, in respect to his being a distin- 
guished soldier, he did distinguish himself at the last great battle, but it 
was by running away. He is what we call an accomplished gentleman, 
however, now-a-days ; for he smokes an immense number of cigars ; 
ean spit farther through his teeth than his own groom; has cheated a 
veterinary surgeon in selling a horse: can drive a tandem to perfec- 


| tion; and ride, drink, swear, and frighten women and children, wit) 
| any man in the United Kingdoms.” 

‘ Then, pray, my dear sir,” demanded the chevalier. in as quiet a ton: 
| as he sony could assume, “what is your motive for bestowing you, 
| daughter upon this unpleasant young gentleman ?” 
| “She willbe a peeress,”’ said the old man, in a low tone; “she wi!! 
| be a peeress!” 

“* But, suppose she would rather not,” said Mr. de Lunatico. 
beck She shall, by ——,” cried the philosopher, with a very unphiloso- 
| phical oath. ‘Good Heaven! when I have been striving and laborin: 
for her happiness, and am now ready to settle all that I have on ea::); 
| upon her, and to pay off the mortgage upon the Outrun estate, and to 
| every thing in the world for her! If the girl were mad enough to say 
| word against what I propose, I would cast her off forever.” 
|» The old gentleman, by this time, had worked himself into such a pas. 
sion, that the chevalier saw it would be useless to reason with him; {i 
| he had remarked iathe moon and elsewhere, that there is nothing whic) 
makes people so angry, as to find that other people can be happy in a 
, different way from that which they propose. Mr. de Lunatico once 
thought indeed of interrupting all the old gentleman’s schemes, by giv- 
| ing him his summons to another sphere; but then the wish to see how 
things would go, and the positive prohibition which had been laid upon 
him in regard to using the powers with which he was invested, to influ- 
ence the ordinary course of human affairs, induced him to pause ; when 
just at that moment, Laura put her beautiful head out of the window, 
and summoned them to the breakfast room, where the chevalier found 
| that poor young Worrel had taken his place, and was enjoying his dream 
of happiness, unconscious of the fate that was preparing for him. 





[ To be continued. } 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES. 


A new process for taking photographic portraits is now in opera. 

| tion in London, and it is said that the mest accurate and exquisite 

portraits are taken with an expedition unparalleled. The artist ap. 

pears to have got rid of all the difficulties attendant on bad weather. 

| and are succcessful even during showers of rain, or when only a 

small portio2 of the blue sky is visible. The modus eperandi is thus 
described in an English paper: 

‘*"Lhe process is so wonderful, and the discovery so extraordinary, 
| that it is difficult to describe it within the limits to which we are 
| confined, so as to make it perfectly understood. e principle is 
| that of the Daguerrotype, but it has been considerably improved, and 
the utm st ingenuityhas been exercised in its adaptation to this branch 
of art.—The plate upon which the portrait is taken is of the purest 
silver, which, when highly polished, is exposed to the vapor of iodine 
until it assumes & peculiar appearance necessary for the success of 
the picture; this appearance is to be ascertained ina room from 
which light is almost wholly excluded, as any rays falling upon the 
plate at this stage, would inevitably destroy the process. It is then 
taken in a box, carefully covered to exclude the light, and placed in 
a camera, the back of the plate being towards the sitter, the image 
being reflected by a concave speculum. The length of time it re- 
mains in the camera is determined by the intensity of light at the 
moment, varying from six seconds to two or even three minutes. It 
is then carefully removed, and placed in the dark box in which it 
was brought into the operating room, and is next exposed to the va- 
por of mercury. The effect produced by the mercury is tobring out 
_ the lights—which is effected by its amalgamation on those parts of 
| the plate upon which the light has been reflected more or less in- 
tensely, dress, hair, eyes, &., undergoing little or no change, mercu- 
vy not amalgamating on the surface of the plate, in consequence of 

e coating of iodine which remains upon it. The next process 
which it undergoes is an immersion in the hyposulphate of soda, 
which takes up the free iodine remaining upon the plate, or in other 
words, that iodine which has not been acted upon by the rays of 
| light. The plate is then carefully washed in distilled water, and the 

operation is complete. Thus, it will be seen, that none of the iodine 
| remains upon the portrait when finished, and consequently that no 
_ change can take place subsequently. The nearest approach to the 
| portraits is that presented by the most highly finished mezzotint en- 
_ graving, free, however, from those imperfections inseparable from 
allthe works of man.” __ : 


Se ee 
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Tue Estimation or 4 Lap Doc.—The ladies’ dog teaches us that 
there is nothing more ridiculous than misplaced affections. Many |s- 
dies keep a dog cleaner than their children or their houses! It would 


| be equally rational to comb and scent a pig. How much more esti- 

| mable and really charitable to take the dirtiest orphan in the parish! “ ! 

| know,” says the writer, “a lady who pities and cares for every child 
except her own. She forgives any one’s fault but his.” Is not this as 
misplaced an affection? And are there not numerous instances of a si- 
milar description frequently to be met with by every man of obser- 
vation 1—Bayley. 
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What dost thou want ?” said Controjanni, with an audacious look 
to the black who approached him. The latter pointed mutely to the 
guillotine. ‘I understand ; I am to la Ye ase gre 


“lf ” replied the Moor, , and offer. 
incites tr teen 
“Touch me not ; when one has come thus far alone, one can sure- 


ly get up there without help. Or thinkest thou I am afraid of death ? 
I tell thee Controjanni has faced death oftener than any of these Ba- 
varian blue-coats here.” . 

The black, however, seemed to care but little about this contempt 
of death ; he drew the hero towards the guillotine. 

During this dialogue, the words ‘ Palakari” and “ good, very good” 
were frequently heard —e crowd. 

Before Cuntrojanni the steps, he solicited permission to 
look at the homes aoe a as he had not seen such a thing before, 
and ly never again. The request was granted, and the 
cri examined every part of the machine with as much atten- 
tion as if he was going to make a drawing of it. When he came to 
the axe, which was d up, he that it might be let down, 
er it, and, feeling his neck, whether it cut well. 

“ That thou wilt know in a few minutes better than I do,” answer- 
ed the black, with a devilish laugh. 

Controjanni spat in his face. With moody look the serutinising 
culprit went round the covered pit, rightly ing what it contain- 
ed. Then firmly ascending the steps, he placed i before the 
postsof the guillotine, and modestly requested leave tosay a few 
words. The commandant of the troops, secure in the tions 
which had been taken, and wishing to sce how far the audacity of 
the criminal would ca , and what impression his words would 
make upon the multitude, acceded to his wish. After a slight bow 
the robber chief addressed the people nearly in these words :— 

Brothers, I have been a wicked man. I have robbed, I have 
murdered, I have made wretched ; and now I am te be pun- 
ished for it; I am about to die by the hand of that black dog, un- 
der the eee Whether I deserve this punishment, unwerthy 
of a free Greek, I leave you to judge.” 

No demonstration of sympathy was elicited by this appeal. 

‘*T have never transgressed the laws of the church, never broken 
the fasts, never destroyed a convent—I have always been a good 
Christian.” 

At these words he drew a small crucifix from his bosom, and 
wreneed it to his lips. No token of approbation was given by the 
crowd. 

‘* Now, brothers, will ye suffer me to be butchered? You see 
I am not such a very wicked man. Three times I offered my sub- 
mission, if government would give me an appointment ; it was not 
accepted, so I was forced to turn robber.” 

Stillthe assembly continued quiet: the speaker now became fu- 
rious. ' 

“Greeks, I am to be sacrificed, while yrs ae who trample 
upon your religion, suppress your convents, and peril your liberties, 
carry all theirown way without molestation. Exterminate these 
foreigners, these Bavarians—” 

Here twenty drums began to roll, and drowned his voice. Con. 
trojanni foamed with rage; he hurled the crucifix far from him, and 
had to be placed by force beneath the axe. It was not till he was in 
this situation that, perceiving the bodies of his brothers, a human 
feeling for a moment gained the ascendancy. 

“Ah ! brother Georgi!” (the name of the youngest) he exclaimed, 
with emotion; but fury again got the better of him, and his head 
fell while pouring forth horrible imprecations. 

The troops marched to the barracks with drums beating and music 
playing. e guillotine was taken down, and nothing left but five 
severed heads and trunks in the pit. Never shall I forget this sight : 
even the rude Greeks shuddered. The example had its effect. e 
multitude moved off quietly towards the gate, and amid the solemn 
silence were at times to be heard the words—‘ They have suffer- 
ed their punishment. God have mercy upon them !” 

The executioner and his assistants were conveyed by the cutter 
Karaskaki to the Turkish island of Samos. 


— 
[From our Second Edition of last week.) 

ConGresss—In Senate, on Wednesday, a bill from the naval commit- 
tee was reported and passed, apprepriating $350,000 for building a war 
steamer, ani giving the contract to build to R. L. Stevens. 

Several petitions were presented, and among them one from New 
York in relation tothe Tariff. 

A bill was passed, authorizing the Treasury Department to audit and 
settle the accounts of Mr. Gelston, formerly Colleetor of New York. 

A resolution, calling on the President for any correspondence be- 
tween the country and Great Britain, was laid on the table. 

Mr. Clay’s resolutions in relation to an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, were debated by Mr. Woodbury. 

In the House the following were among the resolutions adopted : call- 


the Union. 


Xxxix 


ing on the Secretary of the Treasury for information relative to the 
tobacco trade ; instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire into 
the expediency of publishing a stereotyped edition of the laws of the U. 
States ; from the Committee of Ways and Means, inquiring of the Pre- 
sident whether any complaint has been made by any foreign Government, 
in relation to the Revenue Act of 1841; directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to furnish the House a statement of the vessels built by the United 
States since 1826, &c.; also, directing the Postmaster General toinform 
the House whether any, and what Legislative measures are necessary to 
enable that Department to make necessary arrangements for the trans- 
mission of foreign letters through foreign Post Offices. 

The bill for the construction of a War Steamer was received from the 
Senate, and on motion of Mr. Mallory, who said the Naval Committee 
had instructed him to report a similar bill, was twice read, and without 
the regular commitment was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
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In the Quarto form, suitable to bind with the Library edition of the 
Brother Jonathan, the first twelve Chapters of the Romance of 


TOM STAPLETON, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEVEN ENGRAVINGS 


E> For Sale at the Office of the Brother Jonathan. ey 


X> Price SIX CENTS acopy. This brings the story up complete to 
commencement of the Library Edition, where it is continued. 


“MARRIED, ~ 


In this city, on the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Henry Chase, Captain Barnabas 
Francis to Mary M. Potter. 

At Albany, on the 23d ultimo, by Rev. Mr. Kearney, Alexander L. Crofts to 
Helena T., second daughter of Peter R. Livingston, all of the town of 
Livingston. . 

At Metuchin, N. J., on the 16th ultimo, by Rev. H. W. Hunt, Ellis D. Bloom- 
oy this city, to Sarah H., daughter of John H. Bostwick, Esquire, of 

ile. 

At Elizabethtown, on the 17th ultimo, by Rev. David Magie, Mr. N. Lane to 
Miss Hannah Maria, daughter of Wm. Mulford, Esq., of Elizabethtown. . 

At Washington, D. C., on the 23d ultimo, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Dr. T'. Beatty, of 
New Orleans, to Mrs. Ellen A. White, of Florida. 

ee nee 


DIED, 


In this city, on the 24th ultimo, Helen Maria, wife of Benjamin A. Mumford, 
and daughter of Jacob Van Voorhies, aged 26 years. 

On the 23d ultimo, Thomas Bazley, aged 47 years. 

On the 24th ultimo, John Fooley, aged 60 years. 

On the 24th ultimo, John Murphy, aged 29 years. 

On the 26th ultimo, Sarah Erwin McElroy, daughter of Rey. Dr. McElroy. 

On the 27th ultimo, Serena, wife of Chandler R. Gilman, M. D. 

On the 27th ultimo, Lucinda Pedersden, wife of Captain Pedersden. 

On the 26th ultimo, Matthew Bonner, Esq., aged 74 years, 

On the 24th ultimo, Helen Maria Mumford, aged 26 years. 

At Jersey City, N. J., Archibald McMurray, aged 33 years. 

At Hyde Park, Dutchess Co., on the 25th ultimo, James Gillender, aged 7 years. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. John Newton Hetzel, M. D., aged 32 years. 

At Syracuse, on the 21st ultimo, Helen M., eldest daughter of Hon. John G. 
Forbes, Bank Commissioner, aged 18 years. 

At Lanclogverns on the 20th ultimo, Rev. Isaac Webb, aged 82 years. 

At Newark, N. J., Jown W. Crowgll, aged 24 years. 


















- ‘PHE ORIGINAL PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


New York, Feb. 15, 1842, 
To the Editor of the Brother Jonathan: 


Srr,—As you have copied into your editorial columns, the advertisement of 
Mr, S. G. Goodrich, in which my name is mentioned, and which is calculated to 
give a wrong impression in relation to the publication of Parley’s Magazine, 
may I ask you to do me the justice to publish a few lines in reply to that adver- 
tisement? I will adopt Mr. 8. G. Goodrich’s own expression in relation to the 
impression conveyed in his advertisement that he was sole originator of Parley’s 
Magazine, and that I use the name without right todoso. ‘ It is not true, in 
any particular.” The truth is, that the work osiginated in simultaneous pro- 
jects by Messrs. Lilly, Wait & Co., and Mr. 8. G. Goodrich for the publication of 
a periodical for the young, from a union of which resulted Parley’s Magazine, 
with the first as publishers, and the latter as editor, on an allowance per copy 
sold. Three months after the commencement Mr. Goodrich employed a sub-ed- 
itor, and at the end of the first year (1833,) the publishers, not being satisfied 
with this arrangement, purchased of Mr.S. G. Goodrich for alarge sum, “ the 

ight to the name,” and engaged another editor. 
n 1835, the present publishers purchased all the property and rights eonnect- 
ed with Parley’s Magazine, amounting to nearly 6000 dollars, and have contin- 
ued it ever since, to the approbation, | believe, of its very numerous readers.— 
The very modest and disinterested proposition of Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, that I 
should drop the name of Parley, to which, by the way, others besides him have 
credit, does not come with a very good grace after he had sold and obtained his 
price for its use, and as it has neither been borrowed nor stolen nor taken with- 
out leave, I shall continue to furnish my young friends, under this name, with 
one of their most attractive books, as long asdt answers my purpose so to do. 
Also, I hereby invite all parents in the United States to call or send and get a 
number of Partey’s Macazrne, and decide for themselves on its merits ; desirin 
them especially to compare it with that periodical which Mr.S. G. Goodrich i 
his agents are making such attempts to force upon their notice in its place. I 
confidently rely upon the unbi verdict of old and young, in favor of the su- 
perior attractions, interest and usefulness of Parley’s Maguzine, both in its pic- 
torial embellishments and literary contents. Yours, very respectfully, 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS. 
252 Broadway. Feb, 22, 1842. 


Editors who have been misled by Mr. 8. G. Goodrich’s advertisement will please 
notice the above... 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


A DIARY {OF LOVE AND INUNDATION. 
[FROM THE COMIC ALMANAC.] 


Mr. Pirry’s Vacentine. 


Th‘s elegant production was painted ona sheet of paper with a 
lace border, and presented a singular mixture of sentiment and im. 
probability, viz., a little boy, in a species of undress which the police 
would certainly prohibit from becoming the gencral fashion, riding 
in a car, like an enormous periwinkle shell turned topsy turvy, upon 
wheels, and drawn by two pigeons—a proceeding of which every 
thinking mind must admit the impractibility, since the atmospheric 
resistance of the birds’ wings could never afford sufficient fulcrum 
to draw so large a vehiele with any momentum, especially with cow- 
slip collars and ros¢bud traces. A church with a pointed spire and 
two windows was seen in the distance, perfecting this tasteful com. 
position of Protestant mythology. At each corner were intricate 
red.loops, like mud-worms in convulsions, termed true lovers’ knots ; 
and below were eight exquisite and novel lines, of which we present 
the reader with the dermini, leaving him to fill them up as he plea- 
ses :—** heart—smart,” “ languish—anguish,” “ flame—name,” “ you 
be mine—Valentine.” S 

Miss Ceuia Porrs to a Conripentia, Femate Frienp. 


Oh, my dear Charlotte,—What do you think? Mr. Pippy, the 
young apothecary, who came down here to take our union of four- 
teen parishes at £20 a-year, has sent me a Valentine. Not a com. 
mon, impudent penny one of an old maid, with cats and parrots all 
about her, but a beautiful picture of a little Cupid, such a love !— 
riding ina thingemygig, drawn by two what-d’ye.call.’ems, with—oh, 
my—eight lovely verses underneath I know it’s from him, because 
it’s scented all over with the best Turkey rhubarb and oil of pepper- 
mint, and 1 found a small piece of pill adhering to the envelope— 
how a trifle betrays the secrets of the heart! My mind is all ina 
titter-totter—do come and see me. 

Yours, very sincerely, CELIA POTTS. 

Chawturmut, February 14. 


. Mr. Pirry to Miss Ports. 


Adored Celia,—The auricles of my heart contract with accelera- 
ted circulation as I pen these lines. Ican no longer conceal that 
my love is as firmly fixed upon you, as with a solution of gum-ara- 
bic. Are your affections free from me ? and may they be taken im- 
mediately, and repeated every four hours with one of the powders ? 
—alag1 [scarce know whatI write. I have already directed a doz- 
en draughts to the wrong people : one old lady has swallowed half a 

int of ringworm ointment, and Mrs. Jones has been rubbing her 
ittle boy’s head with lenitive electuary. You alone can write the 
ription that shali administer to my incertitude. 
Ever devoiedly yours, PHINEAS PIPPY. 


Miss Potts to THE CoNFIDENTIAL Faienp. 


My Dearest Charlotte-—We have given a small party, and he has 
formally d. He was very timid at first, but it was the red 
wine negus that did it, for Mamma very kindly made it pretty strong, 
and gave him a good dose, immediately upon my singing —“ I'd mar- 
ry him to morrow.” He says he has loved me “ever since he saw 
me at church in that beautiful cloak.” My dear, it was my old pe- 
lisse, which I had turned, r ade into a capucine, and lined with blue 
Persian ; but love gilds everything by its magic: possibly it conver. 
ted my last year’s straw bonnet intoa Tuscan chip. It is pouring 
in torrents, and they say if it goes on we must have a flood. He is 
sitting at his surgery window, looking at me, between the red and 
blue bottles with a spy-glass. Yours ever, CELIA. 

Feb. 20. 

Mr. Pirery to nis Farenp Mr. Tweak. : 

My Dear Tweak,—How uncertain is everything in this world! I 
was to have been married to-day to the loveliest of her sex, but the 
floods have so risen, that nothing but the roof of the church is visi- 
ble. It began yesterday morning, when the canal banks broke, and 
increased with such rapidity, that I was compelled to spend the day 
on the dining-table, and am now driven to the second floor, with no 
provision but a flask of lamp oil and some tooth powder. The sick 

upers of the Union I attend have just arrived on a barge, which 

as got aground on the bridge. The bell ringers, also, who were 
practising in the belfry when the irruption took place, are fast en- 
closed therein—the doors being under water, and the windows too 
small to get out at. They are ringing for help, and the sound is 
awfully painful, as it was to have been my bridal peal. A letter has 
just been brought by Tom Johnson in a mash-tub, from my adored 
Celia: I hasten to read it. Yours ever, 
Feb. 23. PHINEAS PIPPY. 


Miss Ports ro Mr. Prrry. 
Dearest Phinney,—Do not, I implore you, think too much of He- 
ro and Leander. Ourrustic Hellespont is far too cold for you to 
plunge into and swim across, and such a proceeding might excite the 


of eur neighbours. Let us endure this trial with patience . 
waters are certainly abating, as the French bed in our back 
room is now visible, and John caught three fine eels in the pil- 
low-case, which I send you, as well as my pet Carlo, who will swim 
back with any answer you may have to send.— Yours affection. 
ately, ‘ CELIA POTTS, 
(Extract from the Chawtarmut Gazette.) 

Married, on the 28th inst., Phineas Pippy, Esq., to Celia, daughter 
of Anthony Potts, Esq. The ceremony, which was delayed by the 
late floods, was performed as soon as the waters sufficienily fell—the 
party going to the altar in a punt. 

ne 

Goop.—A_ poor fellow who had spent hundreds of dollars at the bar 
of a certain groggery, being one day faint and feeble and out of change, 
asked the landlord tu trust him with a glass of liquor. “Ne,” was the 
surly reply: “I never make a practice of doing such things.” The 
vet fellow turned to a gentleman who was sitting by, and whom he had 

nown in better days, saying, “Sir, will you lend me sixpence?” “ Cer- 
tainly,” was the reply. The landlord with alacrity placed the decanter 
and glas$ before him. He took a pretty good horn, and having swal- 
lowed it and replaced the glass with evident satisfaction, he vurned to 
the man who had lent him the sixpence and said—“ Here, sir, is the 
sixpence I owe you: I make it a point, degraded as I am, always to pay 
borrowed money before I pay my grog bill.” 


J. PEASE & SON'S, 
CELEBRATED REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, COLDS, &e. 


CLARIFIED ESSENCE OF HOARHOUND CANDY, 


This pleasant medicine is formed by a combination of twenty-five 
different ingredients, all celebrated for the cure of Colds, Coughs, 
and Pulmonary Complaints; and by its combination, if one of these 
articles should be used separately and afford no relief, in the Extract 
of Hoarhound they are so amalgamated, that the benefit of the whole 


is experienced in one compound. 

About two years and a haif ago, this article was first brought before the public. 
It was heralded with no previous announcement of its merit or value, but it was 
introduced by the proprietors to the community, to stand by their decision as re- 
garded its beneficial influence. That decision has been attained in a manner al- 
most unexpected. The unsought acknowledgment of its worth has proceeded 

SPONTANEOUSLY FROM THOUSANDS 

who have practically experienced its benefits throughout the country. And 
why is it so? Because the trial of its qualities in Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Irritation of the Throat, Crdup, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Catarrhs, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Liver Complaint, Night Sweats, Difficult or Profuse Expecto- 
ration, and all 

DISEASES LEADING TO CONSUMPTION, 
has given it a value that no other similar medicine hasever reached. 

Complaints of the Lungs are the most dangerous, and at the same time most 
prevalent of all diseases. Our climate is most peculiar—it changes suddenly 
‘from extreme warmth to extreme coldnes, 


FROM WET TO DRY, 
and it is from this change in the climate that diseases are apt to arise. 

When the blood is in an unhealthy state, and the constitution naturally deli- 
cate, if a cold sets in, and no immediate relief takes place, the chances are alto- 
gether against the patient attacked ; it is when remedies are taken in time, 

THAT DISEASE IS CHECKED AND LIFE SAVED. 

There is no disease but may not be suffereh to go such a length, that no modi- 
cine or physician in the world can save the person attacked. This should be 
remembered by all— 


THE SAFETY FOR LIFE 
is, to be prepared intime. At the first symptom of a Cold, Cough, or Chillness, 
the Clarified Essence of Hoarhound Candy 
SHOULD BE FREELY USED 

according to the directions, and in every case where it is so taken in proper time, 
the cold or cough will be broken up or eradicated. We feel it our duty to im- 
press this upon every one. 

i> Pedlers and Confectioners are notappointed Agents, and none is genuine, 
unless each package is invariably signed J. Pease & Son, 45 Division street, of 
whom it can be obtained, wholesale and retail. 

The following are our State Agents : 

G W Redding, No. 8 State st., Boston ; G B Zeiber, 87 Dock st., Philadelphia ; 
J Robertson, 110 Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md.: J F Curns & Co., 13 Exchange 
place, New Orleans ; Dubois § Co., Mobile, Ala.; J Woodward, St. Louis, Mo.; 
C Tobey, Cincinnati, Ohio; Haviland, Harrom & Allen, Charleston, SC; W J 
Duvall, 232 Broad st., Newark, N J; WN Haldeman, Louisville, Ky; Piercy 
Teller, Detroit, Michigan; Peck 4 Speare, Burlington, Vt; J Anthony, New Ha- 
ven, Conn; J Gaynor, Richmond, Va; Frank Taylor & Wm Fisher, Washing- 
ton, DC ; J A Wadsworth, Providence, R1; JB Coster, Montgomery, Ala; J 
Martine, Fayetteville, N C ; G W Sothorn, Georgetown, DC ; C H Hunt, Fre- 
dericksburg, Va; J H Thompson & Co, Wheeling, Va. m5 it 
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